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AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS 
OF LIBRARY ORGANIZATION: 


JOHN MCDIARMID AND E. W. MCDIARMID, JR. 


RINCIPLES of public administration, though some- 
times advanced as eternal verities, by no means deserve 
that characterization. Too often, as L. D. White has ad- 
mirably pointed out, the term “principle” has been used to 
dignify a “mere observation, a guess, or a hope.’’? Yet this does 
not gainsay the fact that many valuable lessons have been 
learned through the increasing study of administrative prob- 
lems and practices. Accepting Professor White’s definition of 
principle as ‘‘a guide to action sufficiently verified to deserve 
responsible attention,” we may concede the value of several 
widely tested precepts. The problem of library organization 
may profitably be re-examined in the light of this accumulated 
knowledge and experience. 
Students of public administration are almost unanimously 
agreed that administrative work may best be organized by 
major functions.’ For example, in the administration of a city 


* Read by E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., before the Library Discussion Group of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, February 23, 1938. 

2 “The meaning of principles in public administration,” in J. M. Gaus, L. D. White, 
and M. E. Dimock, The frontiers of public administration (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1936), p. 13. 

3See L. D. White, Introduction to the study of public administration (New York: 
Macmillan, 1926), p. 67; W. F. Willoughby, Principles of public administration (Wash- 
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the function of protection and crime detection is performed 
through a police department. Other departments likewise are 
organized on the basis of the particular functions of government 
which they should perform. While the complete and perfect ap- 
plication of this rule of departmentation is frequently both im- 
possible and undesirable,‘ it nonetheless provides the organiza- 
tional framework for the most efficient performance of govern- 
mental services. If we are to assess the value of this lesson for 
library administration, we must first define the functions of the 
library and then examine a number of libraries with a view to 
their present departmental organization. 

A common analysis of the functions of the library is in terms 
of activities performed. So stated, the functions of the library 
are (1) to select those publications most desirable for the com- 
munity; (2) to preserve the literature of civilization; (3) to 
prepare literature for effective use through classification, cata- 
loging, etc.; (4) to guide people to the library’s resources and 
their use; and (5) to provide means for the use of the library’s 
resources. While such a statement adequately covers the ac- 
tivities of the library staff—preservation, preparation, circula- 
tion, etc.—it errs in elevating these activities into major func- 
tions. Cataloging and classifying, for example, are of no value 
in themselves, but are indispensable to the fulfilment of the 
ultimate purposes of the library. Major functions will reflect 
these ultimate purposes rather than the means to their achieve- 
ment. 

How, then, may we state the library’s functions not in terms 
of activities but in terms of ultimate goals? A suggestive analy- 
sis has been made by Professor Harold J. Laski, who classifies 
library functions on the basis of types of readers served.’ Recog- 
nizing four types of readers, he groups them roughly by the type 
of material each desires: (1) readers in search of recreation, (2) 


ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1927), p. 90; and Harvey Walker, Public adminis- 
tration in the United States (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1937), p. 61. 

4Cf. J. M. Pfiffner, Public administration (New York: Ronald Press, 1935), pp- 52- 
53- 

5 “The uses of the public library,” Wilson bulletin, X (1935), 175-79. 
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readers in search of self-development, (3) readers in search of 
specific information, and (4) readers who use the library much 
as the scholar uses the British Museum. This approach focuses 
attention on the service of the library. It reflects the over-all 
purpose for which the library itself exists—to meet the various 
reader needs of the community—the purpose to which all other 
considerations are, or should be, subordinate. Such a “‘patron- 
centered” conception might result in some such statement of 
functions as (1) to meet the needs of those seeking recreational 
reading, (2) to meet the needs of those seeking education, (3) to 
meet the needs of those seeking particular information or facts, 
and (4) to meet the needs of those engaged in research. Here the 
functions of the library are those which pertain directly to cer- 
tain types of patrons and their needs. More accurately, per- 
haps, the emphasis is upon the type of service rendered rather 
than upon the type of person served. The research worker’s 
occasional demand for recreational reading is an obvious illus- 
tration. Activities of the library, however, are recognized only 
by implication. For example, none of the stated functions spe- 
cifically mention cataloging; hence it is to be considered as an 
adjunct or, better, as an effective agent making the fulfilment of 
the major functions more complete and satisfactory. 

To what extent do existing library organizations reflect li- 
brary functions? In Table 1 is shown the frequency of occur- 
rence of certain departments in twenty-five American public 
libraries. It is immediately evident that our public libraries 
have used various bases for departmentation. Library processes 
are represented by many departments—order, catalog, binding, 
periodical, etc. We find in addition many departments organ- 
ized on the basis of subject content, e.g., science and industry 
department, music and art department, and history depart- 
ment. Again we find a third type of department, that based 
upon the type of reader served, particularly children’s depart- 
ments and adult education departments. 

Do libraries follow one type of organization consistently, or 
do they combine departments based upon different principles? 
Evidence on this point may be found in Table 2. 
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All but two of the twenty-five public libraries combine at 
least two types of departmental organization, and most of them 


TABLE 1 


DEPARTMENTS OR Divisions OccURRING THREE 
Times oR More IN TWENTY-FIVE PuBLic 
LIBRARIES* 
Name of Department No. of Times Found 
22 

NN 6 oot iced a9 Sales oie by . 22 
Children’s PENN: . 
Circulation BRN ey ie a - 16 
Branches and extension. . 


Music, drama, and art. 

Work with schools 

Binding and printing.... 

Science and industry 

Registration and receiving 

Director’s office and administration. . 
Readers’ advisory 

Special historical and genealogical 
Periodical 

Training and personnel 

Adult education and adult lending..... 
Stations 

Building and janitor 

Boys and girls. . 


History . 


* Taken at random from annual reports at the University of Illinois. Report: 
which did not list administrative departments were not — 


WwW Pr SNA NA AA A OO 


TABLE 2 


Bases FOR DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 
In TWENTY-FIVE Pustic LIBRARIES 
No. of Libraries Using Each 
Type of Departmentation Type for One or More 
Departments 

Subject-matter basis 

Reader basis—types of people served. . 

Library processes 


include all three types. That is to say, we find libraries with 
departments of cataloging, order, and binding together with 
departments for children’s work and adult education as well as 
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special-subject departments. Organization by library activities 
is found in all but one library; organization by subjects in more 
than half. 

On the basis of the foregoing evidence one may well wonder 
whether librarians have profited from the experience of public 
administration and have explored the advisability of organizing 
on the basis of major functions. The primary basis of depart- 
mentation in the past has been library processes, with new de- 
partments being added as the need for new services became 
apparent—witness the recent growth of readers’ advisory de- 
partments in libraries over the country. 

It will doubtless be pointed out that library processes have 
now become so complicated and important that many require 
separate departmental organization for most effective service, 
and the truth of such a statement can scarcely be questioned. 
As closely related as are ordering and cataloging work, many 
libraries find it wise to separate the two into different depart- 
ments. Furthermore, these activities concern all types of li- 
brary service—reference, children’s work, etc.—and it would be 
a needless duplication of staff, supplies, and effort to have cata- 
loging and order work done in each of several different depart- 
ments. 

The apparent dilemma here is not real, however, and again 
the experience of public administration may be helpful. The 
activities of any large organization may be classified roughly 
into two groups: first, those primary activities which directly 
reflect the major purposes for which the organization exists; 
second, those activities which, though merely auxiliary to the 
primary purposes of the organization, are nonetheless essential 
to its proper functioning. The latter, which Professor W. F. 
Willoughby has aptly termed “housekeeping” or “‘institutional” 
duties,® include such specialized services common to several or 
all departments as budgeting, accounting, personnel work, pur- 
chasing, etc. The device which has been developed to take ad- 
vantage of concentrating these specialized activities without 
destroying the emphasis upon major functions is frequently 
called the “line and staff” organization. The “line” departments 


6 Op. cit., p. 105. 
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concentrate on serving the public; the “institutional” or “staff” 
agencies devote their energies to serving the line departments 
and the executive, i.e., the organization itself.’ 

According to these distinctions, many of the departments 
found in public libraries today clearly perform institutional 
activities. Prominent among these are the catalog, order, bind- 
ing, and stack departments. None of these is primarily con- 
cerned with relations to the public. Of course they serve li- 
brary patrons indirectly, but their chief service is in making the 
work of other departments more effective. Their activities over- 
lap departmental lines and are of concern to every other depart- 
ment in the library. 

In contrast, other library departments are engaged in “‘line” 
activities, i.e., they directly serve the public in pursuance of the 
major purposes of the entire organization. Examples are the 
reference department, the children’s department, the readers’ 
advisory department, and the circulation department. While 
such departments perform line activities, they are in no instance 
organized logically on the basis of major functions. Reference 
to the list of functions discussed above shows that the circula- 
tion department, for example, must be concerned with two or 
three of the functions listed. The reference department is per- 
haps the best example of a department organized to perform a 
specific function, that of supplying information. Here, however, 
we find many variations; for example, the science department 
will perform many of the fact-finding services for those inter- 
ested in scientific information. 

Before exploring the possibilities of organizing the library’s 
line departments on the basis of major functions, we might 
profitably notice the special problem raised by children’s de- 
partments. If the principle of functional organization were fol- 
lowed, children’s work would be apportioned among several de- 
partments according to type of request. However, the feeling in 
libraries today is strongly in favor of segregation of children’s 
work. This feeling is chiefly due to the belief that adults and 


7 Cf. Gaus, “‘A theory of organization in public administration,” in op. cit., pp. 71 ff.; 
M. E. Dimock, Modern politics and administration (New York: American Book, 1937), 
pp- 265-67; L. D. White, Trends in public administration (New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1933), p- 182. 
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children should have separate rooms for best service. Other con- 
siderations are important too: children’s books are frequently 
useful only for children’s work; and, conversely, children seldom 
nake use of adult books (reference books are perhaps the most 
notable exception). Again the work of the children’s depart- 
ment in public libraries is rarely concerned with research. Taken 
together, these factors might well justify the exception of the 
children’s department from the general rule. 

Let us see, then, how the organization of the public library 
would look if the principle of functional organization and the 
principle of “line and institutional” activities are employed 
(note accompanying tabulation). Clearly the work of the insti- 
tutional agencies overlaps and assists all the line departments 
and should be directly responsible to the chief of the system. 
The number and variety of such agencies will, of course, be 
determined by the size of the library or library system. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the number of depart- 
ments, and hence the number of subordinates directly respon- 
sible to the chief, might well be kept at a minimum. Here again, 
in pointing out the inefficiency of exceeding the busy execu- 
tive’s “effective span of control,” public administration can 
offer a profitable lesson.* 


LIBRARIAN 


Institutional services Line departments 
Technical processes Department of Recreational Read- 
Cataloging ing 
Classification Department of Education 
Order Department of Information Service 
Binding Department of Research 
Personnel Department of Children’s Work 


Registration 

Branches and stations 
Buildings and grounds 
Stacks 


®See especially L. Urwick, “Organization as a technical problem,” and V. A. 
Graicunas, “Relationship in organization,” in Luther Gulick and L. Urwick (eds.), 
Papers on the science of administration (New York: Institute of Public Administration, 
Columbia University, 1937). The outstanding recent invocation of the “span of control 
principle” in this country has been the U.S. President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, Report of the Committee with studies of administrative management in the 
federal government (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937); see, €.g-, p- 53: 
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The line departments under such a system would each be con- 
cerned with one of the major functions of the library. The de- 
partment of recreational reading would devote itself to the 
service of patrons seeking reading for entertainment and would 
concentrate on supplying light literature for pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. The department of education would be concerned with 
all those community interests now classed as ‘“‘adult education.” 
Furthermore, it would serve the individual reader interested in 
culture and education much in the nature of the present readers’ 
advisory services. The department of information service would 
take over most of the work now centered in the reference de- 
partment and would concern itself with supplying facts and 
information desired by patrons. The research department 
would take over some of the activities performed by present 
reference departments and would regard as its chief activity the 
aiding of patrons engaged in extending the boundaries of knowl- 
edge through research and investigation. Finally, the children’s 
department, as has been indicated, would be organized to serve 
all the needs of children—informational, educational, and recre- 
ational. 

The practical difficulties of any such clear-cut division of 
functions are obvious. Certainly, research and information 
would be hard to isolate. Again, when does reading cease to be 
recreational and become educational? A functional organiza- 
tion may not be perfect but its advantage lies in the emphasis of 
one function or another. Thus the activities of any of the line 
departments would often overlap the work of another depart- 
ment, and we might have the recreational reading department 
doing a great deal of educational work. These overlappings, 
however, should not obscure the essential purpose of such an 
organization—to concentrate in each department a specific 
function and to provide the necessary authority and respon- 
sibility to carry on that work. 

Another difficulty arises in the application of such a scheme 
to an individual library. Is such an organization best suited to 
a large or to a small library? It is entirely possible that local 
conditions would preclude the adoption of such a plan and, cer- 
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tainly, this is to be expected. It is contended, however, that 
this is an approach that an individual library might well con- 
sider in the light of its specific problems of location, size, build- 
ing, type of community, staff, present organization, etc. That 
is to say, the functional approach focuses attention on the li- 
brary’s service to its community and, even though not suited to 
a particular library, it might form the basis for personnel spe- 
cialization, or, as Mr. Ralph Ulveling has intimated, it might 
even form the basis for the classification of books.° 

A third question concerns extension agencies, e.g., what 
would be the relations of the various branches? Under institu- 
tional services would be a supply and shipping department to 
serve the branches, record their collections, and assemble in- 
formation regarding each branch. However, the services of each 
branch might be under the corresponding line department, i.e., 
information service might be planned and supervised by the 
information department, reading for fun by the department of 
recreational reading, etc. 

Fourth, what would become of the circulation department? 
This question could be solved in one of two ways. One method 
would be for each of the departments to maintain its own cir- 
culation rules and records, thus allowing the needs of each type 
of material to determine the circulation rules and privileges. 
The other method would be to have a central circulation desk 
to locate and record books charged out. Under such an arrange- 
ment circulation would be a process division and might well be 
combined with a central registration desk. 

Fifth, what allowances would be made for special subject in- 
terests? Instead of a science department performing informa- 
tion, education, and research functions, the information depart- 
ment would care for all information requests by maintaining 
assistants who have specialized in various subjects. Thus one 
assistant would be trained in science, another in art, a third in 
music, etc. Subject interest would be cared for within each line 
department according to the type of request, instead of one 


9 “Should we classify and catalog from the reader’s point of view?” Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, XXXII (1938), 55. 
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subject department caring for all types of requests—informa- 
tion, and education, and research. 

What would be the advantages of such a functional organiza- 
tion as contrasted with present organizations? First, it would 
provide lines of authority and responsibility directly related to 
the major purposes of library service. Each department head, 
responsible for planning effectively one type of service, would be 
given the authority to carry out his program and would, of 
course, be held accountable for its success or failure. The drive 
of the whole department could be toward a definite goal. 

Second, a functional organization would provide a better 
basis for evaluating the library’s service. “The first problem 
confronting the public library is the demonstration of its social 
utility in terms of functions performed and costs imposed.” 
We have no way of knowing today what it costs the community 
to provide recreational reading through the public library ex- 
cept by the cost of circulating fiction. And yet, as Professor 
Leland points out, this is one of the library’s most pressing prob- 
lems. And while a functional organization would not of itself 
solve the problem until some means is devised for apportioning 
the funds of our numerous and complicated “institutional” ac- 
tivities, it would help. That is to say, a fair share of the library 
expenditures could be allocated to each of the library functions, 
and this very fact would make it easier to apportion the “‘insti- 
tutional” expenditures among these s2me functions. Further- 
more, such an organization would mike it easier to assess the 
community’s response to each library service not in terms of 
type of book withdrawn but in terms of the purpose for which 
material is used, assuming of course that the patron knows the 
purpose himself. 

Third, such an organization would encourage inventiveness 
and initiative on the part of the staff and, what is more, direct 
that initiative toward one of the essential purposes of the li- 
brary rather than toward some less important end. Only recent- 
ly have libraries realized the necessity for some organization 


29) 


70S, E. Leland, “Observations on financing libraries,” Library quarterly, II (1932), 


345- 
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(maybe only one staff member) to deal with adults in search of 
education. And certainly the initiative and resourcefulness of 
the increasingly numerous readers’ advisers have demonstrated 
the effectiveness of such an organization framework. Under a 
functional organization the initiative of each employee would be 
encouraged and directed toward a central departmental objec- 
tive. 

Fourth, functional organization might clarify the problem of 
library schools in training librarians. Obviously, the training of 
catalog and order assistants would be affected relatively little. 
On the other hand, library schools would find it easier to select 
and train assistants for recreational work, for example. Such 
training might emphasize reading interests of various types of 
people with attention to the literature needed to meet those 
interests. Students might profitably study emotional and social 
characteristics of people as a basis for prescribing the proper 
reading for each group. Training for information service is al- 
ready well developed in library schools as exemplified by the 
various reference courses. Training for educational service 
might emphasize professional education courses to a greater 
extent, with attention to methods of testing and evaluating 
progress. With these definite lines of service awaiting graduates, 
library schools could slough off much of the present curriculum 
which is unsuited to the preparation of an individual student 
and concentrate on additions to the curriculum in line with 
these primary functions of the library. That is to say, all stu- 
dents need no longer be forced through the same mold (e.g., so 
many hours of reference work) but could be given a basic mini- 
mum and then be further prepared for the line of service to 
which their qualifications seem best adapted. 

While the present proposals are admittedly tentative (in the 
nature of an approach), it is believed that librarians might well 
begin to give some attention to functional organization, even if 
it proves unwise to adopt such a plan. In the words of Profes- 
sor John M. Gaus: 


[Organization] is rather a relating of individuals so that their efforts may be 
more effective in the accomplishment of some purpose. This is the major 
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justification for their being assembled in the organization at all. It determines 
the fact, therefore, that each person in the organization has meaning, signif- 
icance, and importance through the function which he performs, but this 
function cannot be well performed unless the person who performs it under- 
stands the function and hence understands the relation of his portion of the 
task of realizing the purpose to that performed by others.” 


Such a functional organization as that outlined above might 
result not only in a better appreciation on the part of each 
assistant of his place in the library’s service but also in a clearer 
definition of the library’s obligations to society and consequent- 
ly a more effective integration of the library's resources, both 
personal and material, in the fulfilment of these obligations. 


™ Op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

















THE WORK OF ITALIAN LIBRARIES: 


IGINO GIORDANI 


TALY has many libraries—I might even say that Italy has 
too many libraries. By that I mean that the ratio between 
the number of books and the number of readers is rather 

small and, although the great book collections are most valu- 
able, unfortunately there are insufficient funds and trained 
workers to care for them. 

When Italy was united (1859-70) it was little prepared to 
take over the libraries of the old states or those that were con- 
fiscated from religious institutions. Financial means and, espe- 
cially, personnel were inadequate. The few who understood the 
problem and tried to be helpful were hampered by governmental 
bureaucracy. An idea of the difficulties may be gathered from 
the fact that Martini, a celebrated litterateur, suggested that 
secret archives be established to house the more than thirty 
thousand irate letters that were written during a five-year pe- 
riod by the librarian of the Casanatense Library in Rome to the 
minister of public instruction! 

Even today many problems are unsolved, and will remain so, 
as expressed by Dr. Scardamaglia at Bari, “as long as forty-one 
million of the forty-one and one-half million Italians believe 
that libraries are the concern of a few thousand old and be- 
spectacled bookworms.”’ And these bookworms, in turn, must 
abandon the idea that libraries are cemeteries for books and 
authors; that they are made only for books and not for readers; 
and that the fewer readers there are, the better. 


PAPAL LIBRARIES 


There are two large papal libraries, the Vatican Library in 
Vatican City and the Ambrosian Library in Milan. Concerning 


* An address given before the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
July 20, 1938. 
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the progress made at the Vatican Library prior to 1937, I refer 
you to my article that appeared in the Library quarterly for 
January, 1937.? Since then there have been other developments. 
A few months ago a photograph archive was started and a de- 
partment for the reproduction of manuscripts in microfilm was 
established. The second edition of the Vatican rules for the 
cataloguing of printed books is now being published, as are the 
Rules for cataloguing of manuscripts, works undertaken by the 
Carnegie Endowment with the able assistance of Dr. W. W. 
Bishop. 

The progress made at the Vatican Library is best illustrated 
by the remarks of American visitors that “everything looks very 
familiar. The Vatican Library seems like an American library.” 
It is in fact the most ancient and at the same time the most 
modern library of the Old World. To change the words of the 
Bible a bit, it has put old wine into new bottles. And in this 
great work American men and American institutions have 
furnished intelligent and worthy assistance. 

The progress in library technique at the Vatican Library has 
not failed to impress Europeans. Professor von Harnack, of the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, visited the Vatican a 
few years ago and remarked to me: “The Vatican Library is 
fifty years ahead of all the libraries of Europe.” 

The work of modernization was made possible, to a great 
extent, because Pope Pius XI was once the librarian. He 
understood the need for change, and in Mgr Mercati and Mgr 
Tisserant he found two men who were capable of undertaking 
the task of complete reorganization. These two men have since 
become cardinals and their worthy successor at the library is a 
Benedictine monk, Father Albareda. 

Pius XI had been librarian also of the other great papal li- 
brary—the Ambrosian Library at Milan. It, too, has been en- 
tirely renovated during the past few years under the direction of 
Mgr Galbiati, whose most recent achievement has been the 
opening of a special section devoted to the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci. Many of Da Vinci’s precious autographs are in the 
possession of that library. 


2“The Vatican Library during recent years,” VII, 1-25. 
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Italy has some libraries of an international character, as, for 
instance, the library of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, which is administered chiefly by librarians trained in the 
United States. It is beautifully arranged, but faces difficult 
problems of unification of the catalogs and of the classification 
systems. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Besides the papal and international libraries there are public 
and private libraries in Italy. The public libraries are both state 
and nongovernmental. 

State libraries —There are thirty-two state libraries. Two, 
those of Florence and Rome, are called Central National Li- 
braries. Both receive copies of all books copyrighted in Italy. 
The Central National Library of Florence has now been trans- 
ferred to new and ample quarters, while the Vittorio Emanuele 
Library, the Central National Library of Rome, is still in the 
old Jesuit college building where lack of proper light and space 
makes adequate service difficult. Occasionally, newspaper and 
periodical articles emphasize the necessity of ameliorating con- 
ditions, or better still of constructing a new Central National 
Library at Rome, with functions similar to those of the Library 
of Congress, the British Museum, and the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. Up to the present, however, the realization of these 
hopes has been prevented, because not only of economic but 
also of historical factors. Before the unification of Italy the 
country was divided into several states, each with its capital 
city and central state library. Now that national unity has been 
achieved there is but one capital, but there still remain the 
several “state” libraries. During the last century Florence was 
considered the intellectual capital of Italy, and consequently 
more importance was attached to its library than to that of 
Rome, while today the intellectual center of gravity of the 
country has shifted to Rome. These and other considerations 
have prevented unanimity of opinion as to whether and where 
one central national library should be established. 


3 The library of Florence issues an official list of the books copyrighted. The library 
at Rome issues a list of the foreign books acquired by the national libraries and it has 
started a national center of bibliographical information. 
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There are five other national, but not central, state libraries: 
the Braidense at Milan, the Marciana at Venice, and others at 
Turin, Naples, and Palermo. Besides these, there are eleven 
university libraries (Genoa, Pavia, Padua, Bologna, Pisa, Rome, 
Naples, Messina, Catania, Cagliari, and Sassari), seven ancient 
historic libraries (the Laurenziana and Riccardiana in Florence; 
the Casanatense, the Angelica, and the Vallicelliana in Rome; 
the Estense in Modena; and the Palatina in Parma), and seven 
others of a specialized character that are classified as state 
libraries. 

In 1936 the thirty-two state libraries held a total of 15,000,000 
volumes. The Central National Library of Florence had the 
greatest number—}3,000,000; the National Library of Naples 
had 1,311,000; and the Central National Library of Rome, 
1,150,000. The relative value of these libraries cannot, however, 
be judged by the number of volumes held. The collection of the 
Laurenziana, for example, was estimated as being worth more 
than a billion lire or approximately $50,000,000 in 1928. The 
library that has the greatest number of readers is the Central 
National Library of Rome, with 215,000 a year. In 1936 all 
state libraries together loaned 111,606 volumes locally, 11,253 
to patrons in various parts of Italy, and 155 to patrons in 
foreign countries. A total of 7,950 volumes were borrowed from 
foreign libraries. 

For maintenance the thirty-two state libraries receive an 
annual grant of approximately $220,000 from the Ministry of 
Education. Of this sum at least 70 per cent is used for book 
acquisitions. For example, the Central National Library of 
Rome receives 370,000 lire annually and spends 259,000 lire for 
book purchases. In view of this fact it is easy to see that Italian 
librarians have to work very hard, in fact they are overworked, 
to meet the demands of patrons, for these thirty-two libraries 
have an entire staff of only 367 people. Before the World War 
they had 430. The personnel has decreased while the work has 
increased. 

Most of the state libraries are now well-housed, but about 
one-third are located in very poor, inadequate buildings. 

Nongovernmental libraries —Included in this category are 
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other public libraries such as the libraries of institutions of high- 
er learning, provincial libraries, municipal or civic libraries, and 
popular libraries. Except for popular libraries and those 
founded recently, most of these as well as most state libraries 
were in great measure either formed or enriched by the con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical libraries during the last century. This 
fact resulted in a problem that still confronts Italian public 
libraries, for many of the confiscated collections were trans- 
ferred to buildings in no way fitted to house them. This lamen- 
table overcrowding was avoided where the library building also 
was confiscated so that many collections remained in their 
original, and very often artistic, quarters, as, for example, the 
Vallicelliana and the Angelica in Rome. 

Here I might mention that there are ecclesiastical libraries 
that, although not officially classed as public libraries, are in 
effect public. Such are numerous libraries that belong to bish- 
oprics, cathedral chapters, monasteries, and parishes. The fa- 
mous Capitular Library of Verona and the libraries of the abbey 
of Monte Cassino in Grottoferrato are examples of this class. 

In 1934, the last year for which statistics are available, there 
were 280 nongovernmental libraries. Of these, 211 were provin- 
cial or communal libraries, located generally in central Italy 
because that part of Italy formerly belonged to the papal 
states and ecclesiastical institutions having libraries were more 
numerous there than in other parts of Italy. Nongovernmental 
libraries possess about 250,000 manuscripts and more than 
3,000,000 autographs. Printed books, including pamphlets, to- 
tal 15,000,000. The greater part of these are books dealing with 
the ecclesiastical sciences. They were printed before the French 
Revolution and consequently have a limited number of readers. 
Many of these libraries have very large collections. The Library 
of the Gabinetto Viesseux at Florence has 600,000; the library of 
the Archiginnasio of Bologna has more than 400,000; the com- 
munal libraries of Milan and Bergamo have almost as many; the 
communal libraries of Verona and Vicenza have more than 
300,000; and eight other libraries of this class have collections 
of more than 200,000. 

Acquisitions for nongovernmental libraries amount to about 
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350,000 annually. The number of patrons is about 1,500,000 
which, with the goo,ooo patrons of state libraries, makes a total 
of about 2,400,000 users of all the public libraries of Italy. Al- 
most all these, it must be remembered, are either scholars or 
students, for the majority of the population does not set foot in 
any library. In 1934 library loans for nongovernmental libraries 
were as follows: local loans, 438,421; loans to other parts of 
Italy, 123,691; loans abroad, 16. 

Loans made in Italy are to libraries, institutions, or private 
individuals, while loans made abroad are to libraries only—a 
practice both rapid and inexpensive. As Boselli writes: “Inter- 
national book loans make national frontiers disappear. A book 
sent from Venice, for example, can reach Vienna in the same 
time that it would take to reach Naples, and a book sent from 
Milan can reach Berne or Ziirich in less time than it would take 
to reach Rome.” International loans of manuscripts and rare 
books are different matters, since they are made through dip- 
lomatic channels—a very slow and indirect method. An 
American scholar once asked that a manuscript be sent from 
Parma to Paris. The desired manuscript finally arrived in April 
of the following year, but the American scholar, despairing of its 
arrival, had gone to Parma only to discover upon his arrival 
that the manuscript was on its way to Paris! It would seem 
that diplomats make poor librarians. International loans, as a 
rule, are made only to those nations which will reciprocate. 
Nevertheless, Italian libraries make loans to the British Muse- 
um and to the Vatican Library, neither of which may loan books 
because of regulations. 

Nongovernmental libraries are not distributed according to 
topography or population, with the result that their condition 
and ability to be of service vary greatly. Libraries in northern 
Italy, which is wealthier than other sections, are in good condi- 
tion. In other parts of Italy many provincial and communal 
libraries barely manage to get along—more because of the good 
will and interest of some solitary scholar than because of any 
financial aid given by the province or the city. These libraries 
make very few acquisitions, and there are cases where they have 
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no fixed hours for remaining open and lack catalogs, light, or 
space for reading. Sometimes the public does not even know of 
their existence. 

In most cases economic conditions are responsible for this 
unfortunate state. Ten years ago, in a paper written for the 
school of library science of Columbia University, I suggested 
that the only solution for some of these dying libraries would be 
to return them to their former owners—the religious orders 
from which they were confiscated. 

Occasionally the librarian is to blame for the sorry condition 
of a library. I know that in some of these communal libraries 
the librarian has not written a single catalog card for twenty 
years and justifies himself by saying that such details are be- 
neath the dignity of a librarian. But these are exceptions. As a 
matter of fact, many of these poorer libraries flourish and grow 
only because of the heroic zeal of their librarians who dedicate 
their lives to this work and really work wonders with the slender 
means at their disposal. The librarian of the communal library 
of Lodi, for example, has increased the collection in his charge 
from 50,000 to 70,000 volumes and practically all were gifts 
which he solicited. Not content with this, he has also enriched 
the library with a beautiful collection of ceramics and paintings. 
He is an elderly man of seventy-four and, among other activi- 
ties, he writes out not less than sixty catalog cards daily, besides 
classifying articles from newspapers and periodicals according 
to the Dewey Decimal System. 


POPULAR LIBRARIES 


Popular libraries are of comparatively recent origin in Italy. 
As in so many other parts of Europe it was formerly believed 
that culture was reserved for the élite, and libraries were looked 
upon as closed temples for rare books where only scholars paid 
occasional worship. The question of popular libraries began to 
be discussed in 1860. By 1885 there were about one thousand, 
together with school libraries; but in subsequent years this num- 
ber dropped to a little more than five hundred. A new impulse 
was given to the popular library movement at the beginning of 
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this century, but the purpose was mainly political. The social- 
ists, for example, established libraries with an anticlerical tend- 
ency, and the Catholics, to defend themselves, founded similar 
libraries in various parishes and other centers. Other groups 
were not slow to join this battle of books—even the army estab- 
lished libraries for soldiers, and the navy for sailors. 

All these movements were co-ordinated in 1908 with the 
establishment of the Italian Federation of Popular Libraries, 
and it was only then that the state became interested and began 
to realize the social functions of popular libraries. By a law of 
1917 the state undertook to establish a popular library in every 
town in connection with the school library. By 1926 there were 
6,000 popular libraries and 15,029 school libraries with about 
3,000,000 books. 

The Third Congress of the Italian Association for Libraries 
held in Bari in 1934 was particularly concerned with this prob- 
lem. As a result, a National Association for Popular and School 
Libraries was organized. It may interest you to know that in the 
first report of this association, which was made by Professor 
Mancini, there was included the photograph of a Brooklyn li- 
brary for children. 

Another result of the Congress at Bari was the institution of 
eighteen courses for the training of librarians for popular librar- 
ies. The course of twenty lessons included the following sub- 
jects: the history and technical aspects of books, book selection, 
shelving, accessioning, cataloging, circulation, binding, care of 
books, reference, etc. During the first year 826 students at- 
tended the courses. Courses were started this year at the Marco 
Besso Foundation in Rome with one hundred and seventy stu- 
dents attending, the great majority being young women. 

I might mention a peculiar and interesting type of popular 
library known as giardini di lettura or “garden library.” These 
are summer libraries that function in the out of doors, generally 
in public parks. At Rome the “reading-room”’ is a section sepa- 
rated from the rest of the park by hedges, while at Turin—with 
a greater show of confidence in the honesty of the patrons—the 
entire Valentino Park is the reading-room. 
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LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 


Most elementary schools have libraries for children. There 
are also other children’s libraries not connected with schools. 
An example is the library at Venice in the artistic Palazzo Or- 
seolo where the child is taught not only to cultivate a taste for 
books, beauty, and a sense of order, but also such less interesting 
habits as washing his hands. Books for which the children ask 
and which the library does not possess are procured if possible. 


LIBRARIES FOR THE BLIND 


In 1920 there were only 7 circulating libraries for the blind 
with 16,000 works in Braille. However, since a law of December 
31, 1923, made instruction for the blind and for deaf mutes 
compulsory, conditions have been improved. A national Braille 
press was established which in 11 years has published 123,322 
volumes and 3 periodicals. A great number of these publications 
have been gathered into a National Braille Library which loans 
about 15,000 volumes a year. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


Mention must be made also of private libraries, many of 
which have very valuable collections. The libraries of ecclesias- 
tical institutes and universities, practically all of which have 
been modernized in recent years, constitute a large part of this 
group. At Rome there are, for example, the Pontifical Gregorian 
University (whose librarian is an American), the Biblical Insti- 
tute, the Institute for Oriental Studies, the Institute of Chris- 
tian Archaeology, and the Institute of Sacred Music; at Milan, 
the Catholic University; and at various places throughout Italy, 
the libraries of major theological seminaries. Even some of the 
smaller seminaries are abreast of the times. The seminary at 
Rovigo prints its own catalog cards, using the cards of the 
Library of Congress and of the Vatican Library as models. 
Many of the librarians of these institutes and seminaries have 
attended courses in library science at the Vatican Library. 

The libraries of various ministries, bureaus, etc., are also 
classed as private libraries. The older of these are being im- 
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proved and the newer ones, such as the library of the National 
Council for Research, are entirely modernized. Smaller private 
libraries are being established at the various centers of the 
Dopolavoro, Catholic Action, and similar groups. This renewed 
interest in libraries is traceable in part to frequent book exhibi- 
tions that are held from time to time. 


CATALOGING 


A particularly delicate problem that still remains to be solved 
satisfactorily concerns cataloging. A great deal, it is true, has 
been done toward achieving uniformity of cataloging rules, but 
much remains to be done. In 1922 the book, Rules for the com- 
pilation of an alphabetical catalogue, was published. These rules, 
based on the Anglo-American Code, were to be used in all public 
libraries, but many difficulties were encountered in their appli- 
cation. The principal difficulty was the adjusting of old catalogs 
to the new rules. As a result, some libraries have never adopted 
the rules, preferring to wait until they are modified, and natu- 
rally there are many divergent views as to how these modifica- 
tions are to be carried out. Older librarians favor the Prussian 
Code; younger librarians, on the other hand, favor the American 
system. Others incline to the French system of Brunet. 

Much of the uniformity along American lines that does exist 
is due to the publication of the Vatican rules, which are con- 
sulted by many librarians. The Ministry of Education has its 
own system of effecting uniformity by printing catalog cards 
and sending them to all public libraries. Three sets of cards are 
sent: the main card is for the shelf list; the second is for the 
author catalog; and the third is for the subject catalog. All three 
cards vary in size and color, thus preventing the formation of a 
dictionary catalog. Only the subject card has the dimensions of 
the international card. 

This diversity is due to the fact that several catalogers, each 
with his own ideas, had a hand in the work of preparing cards, 
and the distribution of these cards has emphasized and crystal- 
lized the differences. At this time it seems to me that most librar- 
ies in Italy are passing through a stage of transition and some 
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give the curious impression that would be given by a person 
dressed in the clothing of two different centuries—the twentieth 
and the sixteenth! 

There are, however, many libraries that use only the inter- 
national type of card, e.g., the library of the Senate, the library 
of the National Council of Research, as well as numerous private 
libraries. 

There is talk of revising the Italian cataloging rules but as far 
as I can see there is no uniformity of opinion at present as to 
how this should be done. There are those who would retain 
many features of the old code, as, for example, suppressing 
corporate entries; and there are those who would want the 
revised code to conform with the modern international trends. 
I believe the second group will prevail. 

From the brief survey that I have given it is evident that 
many problems remain to be solved in the Italian libraries—the 
matter of finances, uniformity in cataloging, library buildings, 
and above all the matter of personnel. Still to be overcome is 
the excessive individualism of some librarians who insist on 
inventing and applying their own pet systems and refuse to 
profit by the failures and successes of others. 

However, despite these and other obstacles, great progress has 
been made during the last twenty years. Many factors have 
contributed in bringing this about. There has been, first of all, 
a growing interest on the part of the public. Books and libraries 
have begun to enter the national consciousness with the result 
that readers are becoming more numerous and more urgent in 
their demands for service. There is the earnest activity of the 
librarians themselves, who, by means of associations, congresses, 
and magazine articles (many of which are extremely well done), 
not only continue to arouse public interest in books and librar- 
ies but also strive to make themselves more efficient in their 
work. Most librarians work hard, and if enough has not been 
done it is generally owing to the lack of adequate means. Many 
communities that are still without paved streets, sewerage, 
lighting, and water systems quite naturally prefer to use the 
funds at their disposal for such purposes rather than for li- 
braries and books. 











SOCIAL REFORM, EDUCATION, AND 
THE LIBRARY, 1850-1900 


SIDNEY DITZION 


HE middle of the nineteenth century is generally con- 

ceded to have marked the inception of the free tax- 

supported town and city library in the United States. 
The idea of organizing and supporting libraries in this manner 
developed from the experiences of many earlier library types. 
State legislative libraries and district school libraries provided 
precedent for tax support. Proprietary and subscription librar- 
ies, the lyceum, denominational, mechanics’, and mercantile 
libraries all illustrated the vast possibilities of, and indeed 
created the need for, centrally located public book collections. 

The only one of these types that was in every sense “‘public” 
was the district school library. Its utter failure was clearly due 
to socio-geographical contradictions rather than to popular re- 
sistance to culture. The geographic unit and its income were too 
small; hence in many school districts the tax became burden- 
some; and, finally, there was an obvious loss of interest in 
preserving and circulating collections of limited size and con- 
tent.' The fate of some of these libraries was complete dissolu- 
tion; others were eventually absorbed by public library sys- 
tems.’ 

The earliest real recognition of the principle of tax support in 
towns and cities is to be found in permissive laws passed in 1849 
by the New Hampshire and Massachusetts state legislatures. 
Their example was followed in subsequent years by Maine, 
Vermont, and Connecticut. Boston started the movement in 
1852 when it established its public library on broad popular 


* “System of common schools in Ohio,” Barnard’s American journal of education, 
VI (1859), 540-42; Annual encyclopedia, 1887, p. 418. 

2 Library journal, 1 (1876), 100; American library annual, 1915-16, pp. 281, 285; 
ibid., 1916-17, p. 328. 
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lines. By 1863 there were a thousand libraries which were pub- 
lic in nature; in 1875 there were two thousand city and town 
libraries with a thousand books or more in their collections; and 
by 1g0o the total number of free circulating libraries with 
collections of three hundred books or more was nine thousand. 

What were the social conditions and changes attending the 
growth of the public library? In what sort of milieu did the 
public library progress? How did the economic and social posi- 
tion of the wage-earner affect the library movement? Before 
presenting the evidence which specifically relates the public 
library to the needs of the wage-earner, an attempt must be 
made to answer these questions in a general way. A broad cor- 
relation of social forces with library expansion will provide a 
background for subsequent analysis. 

Of fundamental importance to the nurture of the public 
library idea was that crystallization of social desire which at- 
tends great concentrations of people. The introduction of new 
tools of manufacture in the form of larger and more complex 
machine units naturally resulted in creating new industrial cen- 
ters and in increasing the population density of old ones. This 
process of urbanization which occurred at an accelerated pace in 
New England in the 1850's and sixties reached the Middle West 
in the seventies and eighties. 

It is pertinent to note that of the ten states which ranked first 
in industrial population in 18704 all but two ranked among the 
ten which led in the establishment of public libraries. Only one 
of these states, New Jersey, presents a significant variation in 
the two orders of rank—viz., sixth in industrial population, but 
twentieth in establishment of libraries.’ This correlation is not 
used as conclusive proof of any causal connection, but it is 
significant in the light of more specific social phenomena which 
arose out of the new modes of industrial organization, new 

3A. C. Cole, The irrepressible conflict, 1850-1865 (New York: Macmillan, 1934), 
p- 217; Allan Nevins, The emergence of modern America, 1865-1878 (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1935), p- 243; and A. M. Schlesinger, The rise of the city, 1878-1898 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1933), p- 177: 
4U.S. Bureau of the Census, Ninth census, 1 (1870), 671. 

5 U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 7975, No. 25. 
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methods of production, and the concentration of industrial 
populations. 

Crowded living conditions and poor and insufficient housing 
in the cities doubtless were responsible in a large measure for an 
increase in delinquency, crime, and inebriety.* Moreover, the 
wretched conditions of the mass of low wage-earners can better 
be explained in terms of the increasing length and severity of 
depression periods after 1850. The post-mid-century accelera- 
tion of the industrial revolution brought with it the recurrence 
of periods of poverty and unemployment as well as periods of 
exuberant prosperity. Thus in 1854 the country experienced a 
panic during which fifteen to twenty thousand workers were 
unemployed in New York City alone.? Another depression, 
which began in 1857 and lasted until the start of the Civil War, 
worked similar havoc with the unemployed in cities.* The Civil 
War ushered in an era of unparalleled expansion in manufac- 
tures, adoption of new machinery, establishment of banks, and 
building of railroads. Unemployment practically disappeared 
and wages skyrocketed. However, with the close of the war 
when the armies were demobilized and the extraordinary war 
industries tapered off, unemployment reappeared. Neverthe- 
less, industry, nurtured by the introduction of new machinery 
and by a general business inflation, kept expanding until 1873, 
when the bubble burst and the country was thrown into a six- 
year depression.? The year 1893 witnessed a similar reaction. 

In each of these periods there appeared humanitarian groups 
which attempted to combat crime, drinking, prostitution, igno- 
rance, poverty, and unemployment. The humanitarians, recog- 
nizing the concatenation of all these forms of vice and human 
degradation, suggested and carried out many educational and 
charitable projects.'® Notable among the humanitarian workers 
were Horace Mann, John B. Gough, Charles Loring Brace, and 


6 W. G. Moody, Land and labor in the United States (New York: Scribner, 1883), 
pp. 286-88. 

7 Cole, op. cit., p. 32. 8 Ibid., p. 33+ 9 Moody, op. cit., pp. 218-24. 

1° Cole, op. cit., pp. 153-60; Nevins, op. cit., p. 301; and Schlesinger, op. cit., pp. 157- 
58. 
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Henry Ward Beecher, each of whom supported at one time or 
another all movements for uplift—e.g., better working condi- 
tions, abolition of child labor, and penal reform. 

The true Humanitarian was a person of catholic sympathies. He was at 
one time abolitionist, economic reformer, pro-feminist and friend to public 
education. He was an “‘integralist’”’; he saw, or thought he saw, a common uni- 
ty in the causes of the under-dog, whether that under-dog was a working man, 
an illiterate child, a Negro or a woman. In his incisive treatment of the 
sources of American educational development, Frank Tracy Carlton de- 
scribes Humanitarianism as one of the residues of the industrial revolution in 
New England." 


The contention of some that there was in this period no 
“working class” for which there was urgent need for special 
library provision is probably correct if one looks for a large, 
well-defined ‘“‘body of uneducated and unskilled artisans newly 
drafted into the factories as a result of the industrial revolu- 
tion.””*? On the other hand, one cannot gainsay the fact that 
there took place in the latter half of the nineteenth century a 
gradual “stratification of economics” and economic classes in 
which ‘“‘those who had lost in the gamble of pre-emption and 
exploitation were added to the growing multitude of the 
proletariat.” 

The two broad economic changes which impelled employer 
and employee to seek new forms of vocational and technical 
education may be cited as follows: (1) corporate ownership of 
large industrial enterprises; and (2) the shift from handicraft 
and small-unit production to complex large units of machine 
production. Whereas formerly the small entrepreneur and mas- 
ter mechanic was interested in the direct teaching of his work- 
men and in the provision of apprentices’ educational institu- 
tions, the investor and big industrialist had no contact with his 
employees and did not feel the need of furnishing educational 

" “Horace Mann in New Orleans: a note on the decline of humanitarianism in 
American education, 1837-1937,” School and society, XLV (1937), 608. 

2 J. H. Wellard, Book selection: its principles and practice (London: Grafton, 1937), 
p- 24. 


3V. L. Parrington, Main currents in American thought (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1930), III, 26. 
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facilities from his private resources. The desire to educate ma- 
chine workers and mechanics, to make more efficient the vast 
army of foreign-born hands,"* now had its outlet in the advocacy 
of public institutions of learning. Added to this was the circum- 
stance in which advancement to the owning class was rare and 
difficult. The former interest in helping the worker out of his 
class now became the stress on making the mill hand and 
mechanic more efficient in his own class. 

That these changes were sensed by contemporary minds is 
evidenced and epitomized by two writers. The first, D. J. 
O’Donoghue,"* was keenly aware of the breakdown of the old 
apprenticeship system. He spoke of the disappearance of crafts, 
the secrets of which are handed down by master workmen to 
four or five apprentices. One now had, he claimed, an employer 
with from forty to four thousand hands, in a factory where it 
was no longer possible to pick up the odds and ends of manufac- 
turing technique. The second, an eclectic writer on library sub- 
jects, quotes: 

“Let those,” says a recent writer, “who pride themselves upon their devo- 
tion to the so-called practical, reflect that the advantages of a library are no 
longer of a purely literary character, and are becoming less and less so; that 
the arts and mysteries of manufacture are no longer taught by word of mouth 
alone to indentured apprentices, but that the ‘master workmen’ of the nine- 


teenth century speak through books to all; and that in proportion as our 
workmen become intelligent and skillfull does their labour increase in value to 


themselves and to the state!’ 

The public library implications of this last statement—viz., the 
advantages of a better educated employee to the industrial 
community—will be expanded upon subsequently, along with a 
discussion of the advantage of the library in improving the 
status of the skilled workman. 


REFORMERS AND EDUCATORS 


As we have observed, the humanitarians of the nineteenth 
century operated on every front of human need. So, then, when- 


"4 Schlesinger, op. cit., pp. 64-72. 
*s “Manual vs. technical education,” American federationist, II (1895), 82-84. 


© Thomas Greenwood, Public libraries (London: Simpkin, 1890), p. 34. 
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ever the library was advocated as an instrument of moral uplift, 
it was endowed with the ability to assist in accomplishing the 
following: (1) the library would keep people away from cheap 
and harmful forms of entertainment, e.g., drinking; (2) it would 
prevent crimes and delinquency, even rehabilitate the delin- 
quent; (3) it would provide relaxation for the tired workingmen; 
and (4) it would provide reading for the poor and their children. 

It seems absolutely correct and essential to start a discussion 
of the humanitarian motives of public library promotion with a 
reference to the district school library; for, indeed, this was the 
embryo of the town and city library idea. Among the first to see 
the broad implications of endeavor toward public education was 
Henry Barnard. In his fourth annual report as secretary to the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools in Connecticut in 
1842, he proposes libraries as an aid “in strengthening the 
virtuous habits of the young, and alluring them from vicious 
tastes and pursuits.”*’ He further asserts, in his report on the 
condition and improvement of the public schools of Rhode Is- 
land in 1846, that “libraries can be readily supported to.... 
preserve from hurtful amusements and gross indulgences, bless 
the fireside, and give dignity and increased value to mere 
muscular labor.””** 

Interestingly enough, the first concerted efforts to provide 
books and reading-rooms for the underprivileged and demoral- 
ized classes took place in New York during the pre-Civil War 
depression. Charles Loring Brace, as part of an attempt to re- 
habilitate the “dangerous classes,” financed the “eleventh ward 
free reading room,” which was established in the proximity of 
the Novelty Iron Works of New York.’® This, the first of 
Brace’s many experiments, presented a curious institution 
where, in addition to supplying reading matter, coffee was sold 
as a competitor to liquor. The reading-room, though at first 
used by a large number of laboring men, soon saw its clientele 


17J. S. Brubacher, Henry Barnard on education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931), 
p- 36. 

18 Tbid., p. 46. 

9 C. L. Brace, The dangerous classes of New York and twenty years’ work among them 
(New York: Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, 1872), pp. 266-97. 
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dwindle and had to admit failure. This failure was attributed at 
the time to the possibility that the men felt themselves obliged 
to order coffee in order to read. 

In the religious revival of 1858, Brace found one, Orville 
Gardner, a reformed pugilist, and made him superintendent of 
the “Coffee and reading room” in the fourth ward, then con- 
sidered the worst district in the city. The frequenters of the 
“Coffee and reading room” were said to be former habitués ot 
saloons—“broken down gentlemen, ruined merchants, penniless 
clerks, homeless laboring men, and printers.” It was claimed 
that this institution put as many as seven hundred men on the 
right path. 

Having decided that refreshments do not attract the working 
classes, Brace, with the aid of charitable groups, opened various 
free reading-rooms throughout the city. Several of these were 
attached to boys’ lodging-houses; one of them inaugurated a 
useful course of popular lectures for laboring people. The lesson 
drawn from Brace’s many essays was that ideally the laboring 
classes should be induced to start reading-rooms themselves. 
However, since the lower stratum of this class had no apparent 
initiative or desire, and to those higher in the social scale Cooper 
Union was available, “for the present, the Reading Room [was 
to be] looked upon like the Public School, as a means of im- 
provement offered by society, in its own interest, to all.” 

Nor did humanitarian zeal overlook the reading-room as a 
means of drawing city women up from the depths into which 
they had fallen. On October 26, 1858, a meeting was held in 
New York for the purpose of establishing a free library for 
women. Mayor Tiemann, who presided, spoke of the assem- 
blage as having “‘met to consider the improvement of a class 
which had been oppressed almost from all time—the seam- 
stresses.” Henry Ward Beecher, the main speaker, based his 
appeal on the premise that the class for whom aid was being 
asked—the working women—needed assistance not because of 
its own weakness but because of the degradation of society; 
these women had not achieved their proper woman’s place in 
the home and therefore were in a fallen state which was fraught 
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with danger. The Mercantile Library had opened its doors to 
female clerks, but female clerks were few in number. What 
chance would a woman have there? What chance would a poor- 
ly clad woman have there? It was a gilded library for gilded 
men! 

Jason T. Brody, another speaker, raised the dramatic ques- 
tion of what would happen if the courage of these poor women 
failed. 

Seek the answer in those palaces of sin, where, while I speak, hundreds of 
women at this moment pursue a life to which many of them have been driven 
by poverty. Seek it in that tide of vice which, at this very moment, comes 
through the avenues of this great city. 


In true humanitarian spirit the meeting ended with a dual 
resolution: 

That we earnestly recommend to the employers of workmen to lessen the 
number of hours’ labor required of them, to assist in preventing their want of 
employment, and generally aid in the improvement of their social condition; 
And 

That in my opinion, the poorer classes of females in this city, and especially 
the operatives, may be much aided in obtaining subsistence and securing 
elevation of character by the establishment of an institution for females, 
combining with a library and reading-rooms, a system of judicious instruc- 


Several newspaper editorials and public meetings in later 
years confirmed the contention that humanitarianism was a 
potent force in public library growth. Thus the New York times 
of February 9, 1879, deplored the circumstance in which New 
York City had no free library to provide cultural stimuli, “while 
every agency calculated to debase and weaken the common 
mind is found here in full force..... at There were also edi- 
torials in the New York daily tribune” which remarked upon the 
lack of library facilities for poor and unemployed mechanics. 

The establishment of a free reading-room and circulating li- 
brary in New York’ was the subject of a meeting held in the 


2° New York daily tribune, October 27, 1858, p. 5. 
* Library journal, IV (1879), 133-34- 
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halls of the Union League Club of New York in 1882. Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate spoke of the role of libraries in the elimina- 
tion of crime. Dr. J. Hall lamented the fact that in a city of one 
and one-quarter million people there was not yet one free cir- 
culating library to aid the poor among the working classes. 
The keynote of Dr. Potter’s speech was fighting evil in the city 
with books. 

In 1890, New York, still without adequate free library service, 
heard another series of speeches on the same subject. This time 
Mr. Choate pleaded for funds with which to purchase fiction for 
the “tired” people of New York. Henry E. Howland related 
how the opening of a branch library in Bond Street had driven a 
nearby saloon out of business. His more direct appeal to the 
audience was: “Imagine yourselves in sickness or enforced idle- 
ness deprived of books, and think of the thousands of poor 
people who, without these libraries, could have none.”’4 


MISCELLANEOUS INFLUENCES 


Several additional citations of humanitarian appeal may be 
offered. In 1878, during a country-wide temperance agitation, a 
lady delivered an address advocating a public library for Lan- 
caster, Ohio, so that boys could spend evenings there instead of 
in saloons. Joshua Bates, in giving a donation to the Wor- 
cester Public Library, made stipulations concerning comfort- 
able, well-lighted library rooms, to be open during the evening. 
According to his statement, he was giving the money “by sym- 
pathy for those who, like himself in early life, had, after the 
labors of the day, no convenient place for study at their lodg- 
ings.” Accompanying a bequest to the town of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, James A. Mead wrote: “There being no place of 
public resort for them [boys] except where intoxicating drinks 
are sold.”*? Edmund C. Pechin, president of the Commercial 

24 “‘Meeting in favor of the New York Free Circulating Library,” Library journal, 
XV (1890), 106. 
as C. B. Galbreath, Sketches of Ohio libraries (Columbus: Heer & Co., 1902), p. 208. 
6 Worcester Public Library, Fourth annual report, 1863, p. 7. 

27 “Library economy and history,” Library journal, XV (1890), 126. 
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Association of Roanoke, Virginia, appealed for a public library 
partly because “it will offer inducement for him [the young 
man] to spend his time profitably instead of idly, and sur- 
rounded by healthy instead of possibly unhealthy influences.’’* 

Public recognition of the moral motive for reading-rooms is 
intimated in the special hearing conducted by the U.S. Indus- 
trial Commission in 1901: 

Q. (Repr. Bell): How do they [miners] entertain themselves now, away 
from the saloons? 

A. (C. A. Callis, a former miner): That is one of the failings of the social 
system. In Park City they have a library... . the men in our town have to 
furnish themselves with reading matter.” 


HUMANITARIANISM AMONG THE LIBRARY INTERESTS 


However suspicious or callous one is in his examination of the 
humanitarian spirit of library committees, trustees, and librar- 
ians, he will in the end concede the genuineness and sincerity of 
missionary zeal among these groups. Moreover, even if one at- 
tributes this moral fervor in part to a desire for professional 
aggrandizement, there still remains as valid evidence that major 
portion of it which either arises from true sentiment or reflects a 
current desire or emotion of the general public. Since most li- 
brary reports were written for the consumption of public offi- 
cials, we may at least assume that the ideas expressed therein 
did not run counter to the public mind. 

The Brookline, Massachusetts, Public Library was quick to 
justify its existence and book-buying policy by the logic of 
uplift. Its 1859-60 report maintained that “some, if not sup- 
plied with fiction, will seek other amusements and employments 
which aren’t good for them.’’° Further: 

There are those also whose circumstances have unfortunately been such, 


that they are not aware of the advantages which the informed possess over 
the ignorant. They have not the time to spend, nor can they command the 

#8E. C. Pechin, “A business man’s appeal for a library,” Library journal, XVII 
(1892), 126. 


29 U.S. Industrial Commission, Report on the relations and conditions of capital and 


labor, XII, (1901), 631. 
3° Brookline, Massachusetts, Public Library, Annual report, 1859-60, p. 34. 
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means of helping themselves to the extent which they desire. They hail with 
gratitude .... the privileges offered by the library to them and their chil 
dren.#* 


Taxation for library purposes has most unusual justification 
when “The philanthropy of the higher classes can reach the 
lower without the stigma of charity because the public library is 
the common property of all.” 

In 1878 this same library, emphasizing its increased useful- 
ness in a period of economic stringency, reported that its circula- 
tion had increased because the unemployed mechanics and 
laborers were beginning to show a preference for reading as a 
preoccupation superior to “hanging out on the street corner.” 
The management of the library felt that the town was fortunate 
in having a safe asylum for hands and brains that might err in 
periods of enforced idleness.+ 

Thus the appeal to humane instincts, found to be an effective 
entree into the taxpayer’s pocket, was used at the beginning of 
the library movement and was repeated throughout the period 
with which this essay is concerned. The Worcester Public Li- 
brary, hampered by small appropriations, rhetorically asked the 
readers of its third annual report: ““To how many does it afford 
profitable occupation for time which would otherwise be mis- 
spent and lost! How many intellects does it feed, which, but for 
its facilities, would remain destitute of the nutriment which 
they crave!”’34 And the year following: “‘it is no less necessary 
to make a liberal provision to encourage the virtues requisite for 
national power, to counteract and reform the vices, which are 
fostered by the condition of the country. .... "35 

The Chicago Public Library from its first year based its 
claims for public support on the contention that it furnished the 
working masses of Chicago with “the opportunity of that men- 
tal improvement denied them by a hard fortune, or extreme 
penury” who, if they lack the counsel of books, “‘are easily led 
aside into the haunts of vice and folly, wasting time in places of 
3 Ibid., p. 35- 32 Tbid. 33 Library journal, II] (1878), 122. 

34 Worcester Public Library, Third annual report, 1862, p. 11. 
3s Worcester Public Library, Fourth annual report, 1863, p. 2. 
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ill reputation, contracting habits of crime and ignorance such as 


disgrace our modern civilization.” ** 


The Aguilar Free Library Society, which constituted one of 
the roots of the later free-library system, was brought into 
existence principally to supply wholesome literature where it 
was most needed—..e., in the densely populated lower districts of 
New York City.*7 It cites, as partial evidence of its success, an 
evening clientele consisting of working boys.** 

From the point of view of spreading the free-library idea and 
obtaining financial support from municipalities, there is a body 
of evidence of infinitely greater importance than that used 
above. Though most of the literature in this category was not 
designed to further the interests of any one library, there are 
extremely interesting examples of local campaigning which 
should be offered at this point. In 1865 the directors of the 
Lowell, Massachusetts, Library felt justified in petitioning their 
city council for a free public library. The city levied taxes to 
punish crime: why should it not do the same to prevent crime? 

Let the library be free to all, and then, perhaps, there will be one young 
man less in the place where intoxicating drinks are found... .. Make the 
library free to all, and then, perhaps, there will be one young woman less to 
fall from the path of purity and goodness down to that depth of degradation 
and misery to which only a woman can fall.» 


A most fruitful source of humanitarian appeal is to be found 
in the ten-year campaign waged by librarian Frederick M. 
Crunden to the end of making the St. Louis library tax-sup- 
ported and completely free. One of Crunden’s early publica- 
tions cites a letter from a Bridgeport librarian which testifies to 
the influence of the public library in a manufacturing com- 
munity and its effect on illiteracy and crime. The letter asserts 
that many of its readers belong to “the poorest orders of the 


36 Chicago Public Library, First annual report of the board of directors, June, 1873, 
p- 5. 

37 Aguilar Free Library Society of the City of New York, First annual report, 1889, 
p- 5. 
8 Ibid., 1889-90, p. 8. 
39 Lowell, Massachusetts, City Library, Annual report, 7865, p. 5. 
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population” and that many of its regular Sunday attendants 
have voluntarily yielded the information “that they used for- 
merly to spend their Sundays in low saloons because they had 
no home, but a boarding house.’’*° Some years later, the same 
author cites Professor Jevons on the social economy of libraries: 
“Even if they were costly, free libraries would be less expensive 
than prisons, poorhouses, and other institutions maintained by 
public money, or the gin-palaces, music halls, and theatres 
maintained by private expenditure 4 In a subsequent 
speech, Crunden, apparently fearing that this same argument 
might not be convincing enough to St. Louis businessmen, 
changed his line of argument. He granted that the mechanic or 
laborer might still prefer his drink to the opportunities afforded 
by a library. “Yet,” said he, “his [the laborer’s] children will 
use the library, if he does not.”’* These children, who left school 
at an early age to become breadwinners, had little intellectual 
or moral training. They were, therefore, prone to give “their 
evenings to sport, seldom of the elevating character.” The de- 
crease in police expense would much more than make up the 
cost of the library.* 

Of far wider influence than this local literature were the 
articles published for lay and library audiences of the entire 
country. A review of Edwards’ Free town libraries in the Nation 
was apparently addressed to taxpaying townsmen who were 
unable to see the advantage of reading for clerks, artisans, 
servants, and mill operatives.*4 The reviewer, Charles A. Cut- 
ter, speaks of the pleasure and relief from weariness and anxiety 
which libraries have given. He remarks also on how libraries 
prevent visits to low resorts by supplying cheaper and better 
amusement. The onset of hard times in 1893 gave another 
writer opportunity to show how the library is a social ameliora- 

4° F, C, Crunden, The function of a public library and its value to a community (St. 
Louis: Nixon-Jones, 1884), p. 15. 

4 “The value of a free library,” Library journal, XV (1890), 79. 

# Crunden, The free public library, its uses and value (St. Louis: Studley, 1893), p. 4. 

43 Crunden, “The free public library,” Lend a hand, X (1893), 403. 

44 C. A. Cutter, “A librarian on free lending libraries,” Nation, 1X (1869), 233-45. 
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tive: “If society cannot provide work for all, the idle—chronic 
or temporary—are much safer with a book in the library than 
elsewhere.’’45 

The American Library Association was quick to seize upon 
the humanitarian rationale as campaign material for more and 
better supported libraries. Whether the underlying motive was 
idealistic or materialistic is not of great importance. The suc- 
cess of this appeal to the general public and its tax-controlling 
officers is hardly to be questioned. We find that in the very first 
year of its national organization, the library profession realized 
that it could demand support as a fair compensation for “‘keep- 
ing order in the community by giving people a harmless source 
of recreation.” * In true style it was pointed out that the state 
would economize on the cost of prisons if it diverted more funds 
to libraries.*? The library was publicized as a competitor of the 
“street, the saloon and the low amusement places of the poor; 
[it would] lift them above the sordid surroundings of their daily 
life.”’*® Concern for the poor was frequently expressed in edi- 
torial items.‘ 

At the San Francisco conference of the American Library 
Association in 1891, informative circulars were distributed for 
the use of enterprising librarians. Their logic ran thus: Since 
vice incubates in ignorance, no love of humanity could deny the 
special fitness of librarians to enlighten, purify, and elevate 
mankind.‘° This very document, oddly enough, crops up in the 
report of the Endowment Committee to the 1891 conference.* 

The social-economy aspect of libraries was behind many an 
attempt to wheedle more money out of the taxpayer. If the 
citizen was interested in reducing costs engendered by pauper- 
ism and crime, he would certainly recognize that the library is 


4s T, L. Kelso, “Some economical features of public libraries,” 4rena, VII (1893), 
711. 

# Library journal, 1 (1876), 99. 

47 Ibid., X11 (1887), 182. 

48 J. M. Hubbard, “Are public libraries blessings?” Library journal, XIV (1889), 407. 

49 Library journal, XV (1890), 86, 351. 

5° Jbid., XVI (1891), 77. Ss Ibid., XVI (1891), 341. 
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the most potent means of attaining this end.* “The young man 
who has acquired the reading habit, except in very rare in- 
stances, becomes neither a loafer, a drunkard, or a charge upon 
the town.’’s3 

The experience gained by librarianship in early years along 
the lines of bringing over the public to its point of view was 
epitomized in its suggestive pamphlets for library missioners. 
Much of the humanitarian is to be found in these informal 
manuals, the 4.L.4. library primer contains two such items 
bearing upon the library’s service to the community: “It sup- 
plies the public with recreative reading. To the masses of people 
—hard-worked and living humdrum lives—the novel comes as 
an open door to an ideal life, in the enjoyment of which one may 
forget, for a time, the hardships or the tedium of the real.” 
And then: “The free reading room connected with most of our 
public libraries is a powerful agent for counteracting the attrac- 
tions of saloons and low resorts.”’ss 

A collection of quotations comprising a pamphlet called 
A.L.A. material for a public library campaign also contains sev- 
eral items which are pertinent: 

1. It offers the easiest escape from the depressing monotony of every day 
life.—E. A. Birge. 

2. Affords relief from monotony.—Andrew Carnegie. 

3. It gives boys books of adventure; girls, of fancy; tired housewives, of 
happiness; and the hard-worked man, relaxation.—W. I. Fletcher. 

4. It affords to thousands the highest and purest entertainment, and thus 


lessens crime and disorder.—F. M. Crunden. 
5. It gives wholesome employment to all classes for those idle hours that 


wreck more lives than any other cause.—F. A. Hutchins.5* 


EDUCATION FOR THE WAGE-EARNER 


When we examine the whole body of evidence relating to the 
social nexus between the working class and the public library, 
we see that humanitarian efforts constitute but a particularized 

s2 J. H. Whittier, “State aid to libraries,” Library journal, XVII (1892), 104. 

83 Library journal, XVII (1892), 241. 

s4“A.L.A, library primer,” Public libraries, I (1896), 5. 5s Tbid., p. 6. 
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form of pleading for reading matter for the masses. If we re- 
move the emotional content from this method of justifying the 
existence and extension of the public library, we have left a 
movement for the education of that part of the extra-school 
population which could not afford to buy its own books; we 
have a desire on the part of people in all walks of life to provide 
for the cultural advancement and vocational improvement of 
those whose schooling has been meager, and who have neither 
sufficient intellectual impetus nor the material means of carry- 
ing forward their education. 

Only such a broad interpretation of the basic social phi- 
losophy of the library movement can explain the presence of 
library data in the reports of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
of Massachusetts. From 1889 to 1901 the section of these re- 
ports devoted to “Conditions of workingmen”’ contained enu- 
merations and lists of libraries in Massachusetts, with statistics 
of the size of their book collections and the extent of their 
circulation.’? A thought-provoking ideology is uncovered when 
we find names of newly established libraries listed under “Labor 
and industrial chronology.” 

It is inevitable, when we consider the obvious democratic 
appeal on which the reform argument rests, that we should find 
it well used by library crusaders of all types. One of the first 
pamphlets on the foundation and administration of public li- 
braries states as an accepted fact that the public library has 
made a great achievement in “spreading intelligence” among 
artisans and those whose limited means do not allow them free 
access to books.‘* An advocate of public libraries for manufac- 
turing communities proves beyond doubt that it would be im- 
possible for workers with an average income of $1.25 a day to 
have private libraries, however small. Many of these people 
couldn’t even give up their children’s earnings for a three-month 
compulsory school period.*? 


57 Library journal, XV (1890), 151; ibid., XVI (1891), 27. 
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The public library was frequently advanced as an apt sub- 
stitute for the schools, which many could not attend very long 
“owing to circumstances.” “They are the colleges and univer- 
sities of thousands who... . were unable to attend school in 
their youth.’’** A pamphlet sent out as propaganda for state aid 
to libraries makes capital of the same point. The library would 
help regain some ground lost in the battle of life at that time 
when necessity compelled one to transfer from the schoolroom 
to the factory. 

State library associations found occasion to use the same 
sort of publicity. The Connecticut Library Association pointed 
to the need for libraries in manufacturing towns where many 
people of foreign birth were employed; and then libraries were 
valuable also “in country towns to help hold the young men 
who are drifting to the large cities.”* The Michigan Library 
Association was shown how small a percentage of children got 
to the graduating class, and how necesary it was, therefore, to 
make libraries a means of higher education for the masses.°: 
In Nebraska, a committee of the state teachers’ association 
issued a circular urging support for the “poor man’s univer- 
sity.’”% 

In the statements which accompanied the donation and erec- 
tion of library buildings are to be found several expressions of 
purpose which lend substance to the “workingman’s univer- 
sity” idea. Mount Holly, Pennsylvania, was the recipient of a 
fully furnished library donated by the daughter of the founder 
of two large paper mills in that town. The gift was avowedly for 
the benefit of the “‘working people and the mill hands” of these 
manufacturing establishments.®* The Carnegie Free Library at 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, was dedicated with the hope “that the 
masses of workingmen and women, the wage earners of Alleghe- 
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ny, would remember and act upon the fact that this is their 
library, their gallery, and their hall.” 

At Bayonne, New Jersey, the public library was “‘for working 
people of both sexes’’;*? at Newmarket, New Hampshire, the 
will of J. Webster granted money toward a public library for the 
employees of the Newmarket Manufacturing Company;® at 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, a town which was almost wholly the 
property of the library benefactor, Carnegie, the employees 
were to benefit by the newly established public library.% 

It is conceivable that much of the foregoing evidence may be 
attacked as being charged with sentimentality and self-interest. 
However, in so far as one is concerned with the social drive of 
the shaping and expansion of public library systems, all this 
material must gain an aspect of objective historical truth, if 
only from the quantity and consistency of the literature. More- 
over, the force of expressions of contemporary opinion becomes 
greater when it is combined with a study of the social ideas 
of library administrators themselves—viz., examining boards, 
boards of trustees, etc. 

That most basic and enlightening Preliminary report of the 
Boston Public Library speaks of the library’s aim “‘toward satis- 
fying the demands for healthy, nourishing reading made by the 
great masses of our people, who cannot be expected to purchase 
such reading for themselves.”’”* The “gospel of mental culture 
to the poor’’” is considered .by the management as being com- 
parable to the purpose of the free schools; “first regard should 
be shown .... to the wants of those who can in no other way 
supply themselves with interesting reading. ... . ”7 Further, 
the library’s successful functioning is to be measured by its 
ability “‘to carry as many of them [books] as possible into the 
homes of the young; into poor families; into cheap boarding 


® “The Carnegie Free Library,” Library journal, XV (1890), 81. 
67 Library journal, XVI (1891), 56. 

 Tbid., XVII (1892), 32. & Ibid., XXV (1900), 192. 
7 Boston Public Library, Preliminary report, 1852, p. 15. 
™ Boston Public Library, Annual report, 7859, p. 31. 

” Boston Public Library, Preliminary report, 1852, p. 16. 
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houses; in short, wherever they will be most likely to affect life 
and raise personal character and condition.”’? In 1861 the Bos- 
ton Public Library, citing its high circulation figures of Lower 
Hall, the popular division of the library, announced that it had 
been successful in its primary object—viz., to supply books to 
those “‘who are less able than they wish” to furnish books to 
themselves and to their families.” 

The practice of supplementing statistics with qualitative 
measures of the library’s benefits is not confined to the Boston 
Public Library. A library trustee’s report from Watertown, 
Massachusetts, insists that no figures can give a just picture of 
the incalculable good done for the city’s clerks, apprentices, and 
factory hands.”* The Committee on Ways and Means of the 
New York Free Circulating Library—by way of justifying 
larger appropriations—states the purpose of that institution: 
“(The library] should exist as a direct response of the people to 
the need of the people; not as charity, but as one of the most 
progressive means toward the moral and intellectual elevation 
of the masses.”’® The same committee, nine years later, ex- 
plains that its circulation figures are directly indicative of the 
information and cheer translated into the homes of the poor.77 

The Chicago Public Library, in its drive for a new building, 
cites the fire hazard of the one then in use as a danger to the 
education and entertainment of the scientific and working 
classes.7* The address of a board of trustees’ president at War- 
ren, Ohio, in 1899, is an apt peroration to the “line’”’ of the li- 
brary movement: “An institution established for the sole pur- 
pose of cultivating a studious reading habit among the masses 
.... of placing within the reach of the laboring classes refresh- 
ing, elevating and educating literature . . . . will no more fail to 





73 Ibid., p. 20. 

74 Boston Public Library, Annual report, 1861, p. 6. 

7s Watertown, Massachusetts, Free Public Library, Third annual report, 1869-70, 
P- 3- 

% New York Free Circulating Library, First annual report, 1880, p. 16. 

77 New York Free Circulating Library, Tenth annual report, 1889, p. 6. 

7 Chicago Public Library, Tenth annual report, 1882, p. 7. 
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receive due recognition and generous support than will our 
schools and churches.”’?9 

The public-library movement in New York City repeatedly 
advanced its complaint against the paucity of library service for 
the city’s people. Discussion of the Government Library Re- 
port of 1876 provided an opportunity for exposing New York’s 
system of subscription and reference libraries. The example of 
the latter type most often cited is the Astor Library, from which 
“Mr. Astor alone might borrow overnight.’’** Some provision 
was sought for those who had neither the means to hire books 
nor the time to read them during the working hours of the 
Astor. More free circulating libraries were demanded for the 
impecunious who, it was said, could most use the elevating in- 
fluences of books.** Library protagonists pointed to Boston as 
an example of a city which had made provision for its “‘edu- 
cated, poor and struggling mechanics.”* Library literature 
yields a sentimental story about the coal-heaver who returned 
borrowed books carefully wrapped in paper to shield them from 
his sooty hands; who “‘remarked that it was very nice now to 
have some entertainment at home of an evening.”*? Mention 
was also made of the debt New York owed to the multitude 
which had made the city great.** 

There are numerous instances where libraries included in 
their reports remarks about the vocations of the borrowers or 
made statistical analyses of the occupations of their registered 
readers. On occasion it was observed by outsiders that “‘opera- 
tives in the various manufactories of the country’’*s are the 
heaviest users of public libraries. A visitor to the free reading- 


19 Galbreath, op. cit., p. 279. 

80 New York tribune, July 9, 1877, p. 4, col. 4. 

& Jbid., February 23, 1883, p. 3, col. 1. 

% Jdid., August 24, 1883, p. 4, col. 4. 

83 “Meeting in favor of the New York Free Circulating Library,” Library journal, 
XV (1890), 106. 

84 Ibid., p. 109. 


4s “How to ‘promote’ a library. An interview with Judge Keatley,” Library journal, 
XV (1890), 234. 
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room of Cooper Union places the majority of its readers among 
the laboring classes.*® 

However impressive these general observations are, they do 
not approach in value the evidence found in official library 
reports. The very first report of the Chicago Public Library 
notes that its most numerous and studious group of patrons in 
the evening and on Sunday is composed of young artisans, 
clerks, and laborers. This seems to have been particularly en- 
couraging to a library administration which maintained from 
the beginning that the library was “for none more than the 
laborers and mechanics.”*? The Worcester librarians, apparent- 
ly having had unpleasant contacts with hoi polloi, were very 
gratified upon seeing “rude manners and vulgar practices” 
gradually disappear from its lower (popular) reading-room. 
The “uncultured” began to speak in low tones and even to re- 
move their hats.** 

The examining board of the Boston Public Library wrote its 
unqualified indorsement of the work of the lower hall and 
branch libraries. Significant to them was the large attendance 
of working people of both sexes and the methods by which 
“persons of an humble class are encouraged to make their wants 
known.”’*®? The staff at New Brunswick, New Jersey, told of the 
manner in which they could tell, by the odors which clung to a 
book, at which factory each borrower worked. This library re- 
ported that it was patronized almost entirely by factory hands.” 
A statement of the experience of the Carnegie Free Library of 
Allegheny is somewhat equivocal, viz., “the majority of readers 
is from the great middle class, or working class.’’* Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, a manufacturing town, states flatly that its pa- 
trons are mainly of the laboring class.” 

% U.S. Bureau of Education, Public libraries in the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1876), p. 463. 

87 Chicago Public Library, First annual report, 1873, p. 25. 

88 Worcester Public Library, Fourteenth annual report, 1873, p. 23. 

89 Boston Public Library, Annual report, 1882, p. 14; also “The library and the 
laborer,” Library journal, XXV (1900), 112. 

9% Library journal, XVI (1891), 27. * Tbid., XVIII (1893), 197. 

2 EF, A. Berge, “The effect of the “Two book system’ on circulation,” idid., XXIII 
(1898), 99. 
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Since analyses of readers’ occupations were made only to- 
ward the end of the period covered by this paper, and then by 
few libraries, the writer considers them of limited importance. 
The one made by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in 1898 
took a sampling of thirty-five registrants.** Moreover, a survey 
made by the same library in 1900 yields a very positive state- 
ment to the effect that 71 per cent of the borrowers were em- 
ployees in the various industrial and mercantile establishments 
of the city, not including managers and superintendents.% 
Especially interesting here is the pointed distinction made be- 
tween the working-class readers and those who might fall into 
a managerial category. The tabulation of professions, trades, 
and occupations made at Newark shows about 60 per cent in 
what we may properly call a wage-earning class. | 

During the 18go’s the librarians’ concept of their function in 
the community took on the positive aspect of bringing the li- 
brary to the industrial employee. In one instance, special cir- 
culars were sent to all the manufacturers in a Massachusetts 
city asking them to encourage their employees to use the li- 
brary.*° In another, manufacturers of Paterson, New Jersey, 
permitted the library to distribute circulars and book lists among 
the operatives as they left the mills.*7 Wishing to publicize its 
library among mill operatives, one library placed in a prominent 
position in many factories a box of library applications. This 
box bore the inscription: — 


Free Pustic Liprary 
BOOKS LOANED FREE 
Take one of the applications 


. . and books will be loaned 
to you without any charge. 


93 Seventeen ladies, boys, and girls, 2 teachers, 2 clerks, 2 chemical engineers, I stenog- 
rapher, 1 engineer, 1 letter carrier, 1 gas inspector, 1 foreman, 1 meter finisher, 1 com- 
positor, 1 mechanical engineer, 1 shipping clerk, 1 laborer, 1 bookkeeper, 1 iron worker. 


% Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Annual report, 7900-01, p. 13. 
9% Newark Public Library, Eleventh annual report, 1899, p. 16. 
% A. L. Heywood, “The training of a librarian,” Library journal, XVII (1892), 479. 


97 Library journal, XVIII (1893), 23. 8 Tbid., XXIII (1898), 108. 
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The librarian of the Brookline, Massachusetts, Public Library 
advocated that “the laborer be approached by meeting the labor 
leader of the town.’’*® Apropos of this method, it was reported 
that workingmen’s club meetings were held under the auspices 
of the Gloversville Public Library.*°® This experiment was sup- 
posedly undertaken in order to raise the level of reading of the 
workingman. 

Librarians of the nineteenth century—and this holds true in 
the twentieth—were periodically made painfully aware of the 
latest reading needs of their working-class public. They were 
faced with a curious contradiction wherein, in periods of eco- 
nomic stress when appropriations were pruned down, enforced 
idleness resulted in an increased pressure on their resources. 
The approach of the post-Civil War depression and the 1873 
panic was foreshadowed in the 1867 report of the Worcester 
Public Library. The crowding of both reference and reading- 
rooms was here attributed to the business depression.’* In 1874 
and 1875 this observation was confirmed.'? Moreover, in the 
latter year, the library administration started to squirm under 
the “harmful policy” of cutting appropriations during hard 
times. The tapering off of the depression in 1879 found its corol- 
lary in a decrease of circulation which was readily pinned onto 
the general resumption of business and a consequent smaller 
need for filling unoccupied time.'*? 

In the first year of the Chicago Public Library (1873), the 
secretary of that institution thought it important to remark 
that many men and youths who seemed to be out of work spent 
much of their time in the library.*** He added that these were 

9 C, K. Bolton, “The librarian’s duty as a citizen,” Library journal, XXI (1896), 
219. 

100 Tibrary journal, XXIII (1898), 249. 

tt Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Library, Eighth annual report, 1867, p. 15. 


02 Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Libary, Fifteenth annual report, 1874, p. 13; 
Sixteenth annual report, 1875, p. 24. 


03 Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Library, Twentieth annual report, 1579, p. 7. 


104 Chicago Public Library, First annual report, 1873, p. 25. 
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intelligent people who called for a better-grade book. Although 
this is not the place for a comparative study of employment con- 
ditions of the two sexes, it is suggestive to note that as late as 
1881, when a general rise in employment was being felt, the 
women’s counter of the Chicago Public Library was “daily 
thronged by representatives from every degree and condition of 
society, and especially from the ranks of the toilers in the too 
scanty avenues of employment open to them.”?*s At Brookline, 
pride in circulation growth combined with humanitarian zeal to 
produce the following: 

[An increase of issues is] accounted for by the fact that many of the unem- 
ployed mechanics and laborers have found it more profitable to read library 
books than to frequent street-corner rendezvous. The town is to be congratu- 


lated that it possesses such a helpful and safe asylum for hands and brains 
that might, through forced idleness and discouragement, be led to harm.™ 


By 1893 it was already possible for library administrators to 
generalize upon the relationship between unemployment and 
depression. One report declared that “‘in times of financial panic 
the circulation of a library always increases.”*°? At Lynn, near- 
ly 11,000 more books were issued in 1894 than in 1892, and 
there were many standing-room-only hours for reading-room 
patrons.'®® Libraries noticed that reading-rooms were “‘par- 
ticularly well-patronized on days when the mills are idle,”’**® and 
that, although increased pressure had necessitated extensions of 
activity, branches and space facilities had not been expanded to 
meet demands."® As in 1879, the 1897 revival brought reports 
of circulation decreases. ‘‘Multitudes who [heretofore], in their 
enforced leisure, sought refuge in books, are now at work.” 


5 Chicago Public Library, Ninth annual report, 1881, pp. 17-18. 
10% Library journal, III (1878), 122. 


07 Newark, New Jersey, Free Public Library, Annual report of the board of trustees, 
1893, Pp. 11. 


108 Library journal, XIX (1894), 102. 

109 Ibid., XXI (1896), 514. 

"0 Minneapolis Public Library, Annual report, 1896, p. 8. 
"1 [bid., 1897, p. 14. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF THE WORKER 


The selling point most fondly embraced by library promoters 
was the technical-education build-up. Perhaps this entree into 
the public conscience was most effective because it contained 
within it the greatest measure of palpable truth. This ~ 
d’étre was practical, comprehensible, and convincing to all, i 
cluding factory manager, owner, and employee. The satinale 
and artisan saw in the library the means of making themselves 
more proficient,"? thereby increasing their wage-earning power. 
The entrepreneur could envisage a better product and a con- 
sequently higher profit. A foreign observer, noting the prolixity 
of public libraries in New England, attributed the industrial 
excellence of that section to its facilities for reading." 

Samuel Swett Green advised his fellow-librarians that annual 
appropriations are sometimes proportionate to one’s ability to 
demonstrate to successful men-about-town the practical ad- 
vantages of books. These people must be shown that a large 
collection on “technical subjects adds to the material prosperity 
of the town or city.”""* Green cited many statements of busi- 
nessmen relating to the direct benefits to industry through 
technical information, and to the indirect benefits through the 
workers’ increased theoretical and practical knowledge of in- 
dustrial techniques. Those businessmen also showed an appre- 
ciation of the good derived by workingmen, by way of increased 
opportunity for advancement and growth of self-respect. 

Other writers spoke of the advantage which the “‘book-intel- 
ligent” worker had in the “race of life.”""5 The role of the library 
as a free technical institute was especially important in manu- 
facturing towns because the high cost of technical books put 
them beyond the reach of the average wage-earner. In addition 
to its function as an instrument of technical education, the 

"2 Dayton, Ohio, Public Library, Dedication .... Fanuary 24, 1888 (1888), p. 30; 
Los Angeles Public Library, Seventh annual report, 1897, p. 7- 

«3 A. L. Guthrie, Library work cumulated, (Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson, 1912), p. 211. 


4S. S. Green, “The library in its relations to persons engaged in industrial pur- 
suits,” Library journal, XIV (1889), 215. 
15 “The relation of the public library to industries,” Library journal, XV (1890), 237. 
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library was viewed in some quarters as one of the things which 
stimulated the demand for industrial schools.""* The education- 
al value to ambitious artisans is thus epitomized by Fletcher: 

Passing now to more obvious benefits, one of the most noteworthy is the 
supplying of books needed to give those workers in every department who 
care to read and study the means of perfecting themselves in their work. A 
good public library will be made full along those lines in which the local in- 
dustries are specialized, and will at the same time provide the leading books 
on kindred arts..... The artisan can no longer afford to despise book- 
learning.""? 

Among the various minor claims for the public library was its 
part in stimulating invention™* and in assisting young workers 
to rise ‘“Horatio Alger” style from their newsboy beginnings.” 
To be sure, the library’s contribution to the economic effective- 
ness of the nation was not overlooked.’*° 

Just as in the other phases of public-library justification and 
promotion already discussed, the American Library Associa- 
tion’s collection of quotable campaign material contained sev- 
eral items which support the technical-education idea." The 
portion which answers questions as to “what the public library 
does for the community”’ includes: 

1. It furnishes books and periodicals for the technical instruction and 
information of mechanics, artisans, manufacturers, engineers, and all others 
whose work requires technical knowledge—of all persons upon whom depends 
the prosperity of the city.—F. M. Crunden. 

2. It furnishes to the ambitious artisan the opportunity to rise.—Henry E. 
Legler. 

3. Information to the working class.—Waller Irene Bullock. 

4. It improves the masses.—Andrew Carnegie. 


"6U.S. Industrial Commissioner, Reports, V (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1900), 125. 

"7 W. I. Fletcher, Pudlic libraries in America (Boston: Roberts Bros., 1894), pp. 
34-35. 


«8 “Tmportance of public libraries,” Library journal, XVI (1891), 94. 


“9 W. E. Foster, “The argument for public support of public libraries,” Library 
journal, XVI (1891), 44. 


20 C, A. Cutter, “Development of public libraries,” U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Report, 1900-01, p. 1359. 


1 Hadley, op. cit. 
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Soon after the free-library movement gained stride in the 
fifties, librarians and citizen library promoters boasted of the 
practical utility of providing books to the working classes. The 
free reading-room of Cooper Union, opened in 1857, was meant 
specifically to aid in carrying forward a program of vocational 
education.** The Worcester Public Library in its second year 
tried flattery in its drive for greater support. According to the 
management, a city so unusually gifted with enterprise and 
mechanical genius was twice blessed with a public library which 
enhanced the genius of its citizens.*3 There was much to com- 
mend the then existing economic structure in which 
the mechanic arts, which are the chief employment of our people, pursued 

. ». not in large organizations owned and controlled by a few persons, but 
cultivated with that variety of pursuit, which gives each individual his choice 
of the fields of labor . . . . tend, as all history teaches, to elevate a people even 
more than commerce.™4 


The directors of the Chicago Public Library considered it just 
plain good business for a government to invest in such a compre- 
hensive plan of public education as the public library affords. 
It is possible that libraries contribute significantly in the process 
“to raise the whole body of people one distinct grade in indus- 
trial character.’’*5 The library trustees at Newark, in their first 
report on the operation of the free library, injected a reminder 
that their institution had been chartered originally in 1847 to 
furnish the numerous apprentices in the city at that time with 
instructive reading. 

Frederick M. Crunden, who, it will be recalled, used every 
type of appeal in his vigorous campaign to make the St. Louis 
Public Library absolutely free, brought to the attention of his 
fellow-citizens the library’s incalculable “educational value to 
the adults among the masses.” As proof of the validity of his 


122 Cole, op. cit., p. 215. 

133 Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Library, Second annual report, 1861, p. 14. 

124 Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Library, Seventh annual report, 1866, p. 19. 

128 Chicago Public Library, Fifth annual report, 1877, p. 7. 

126 Newark, New Jersey, Free Public Library, Annual reports of the board of trustees, 
I-II (1889-90), 19. 
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claims he cited a move then fresh in everyone’s mind to solicit 
subscriptions from the city’s manufacturers for the establish- 
ment of a technological department especially designed for the 
use of the skilled mechanics in local industries.*7 A manufac- 
turer’s testimonial as to the good derived by his workers, and 
incidentally to his own business, added much strength to the 
public-library cause. 

At Minneapolis, Librarian Putnam exhorted employers to act 
as guarantors for the books borrowed by their employees. The 
risk entailed, according to Putnam, was minute compared to 
the “benefits [which] will appear not only in increased enjoy- 
ment of their leisure hours, but also (through familiarity with 
technical literature) in a more intelligent efficiency in their work 
itself.”"*° Those who attended the opening of the Allegheny 
Public Library, a Carnegie benefaction, heard how it was only 
through the mental development of the men who ran the mills 
that these local industrial advances, as well as the prosperity of 
the country as a whole, could be achieved.'*° The Boston Public 
Library justified its attempts to reach the artisan and skilled 
workingmen on the same basis—viz., that the welfare of the 
city depended largely on the intelligence of this class of citi- 
zens.*3* 

An attempt at interpretation of the foregoing material seems 
superfluous. Little doubt remains as to the historical validity of 
the humanitarian and vocational aspects of the public-library 
movement in the United States. As concrete and effective aims, 
the education and uplift of the wage-earner were significantly 
operative not only in obtaining support for the free tax-sup- 
ported public library, but also, as will be evident from a casual 
study of source materials, in furthering the cause of mechanics’ 
and apprentices’ libraries, the school district library, and social 
libraries of the subscription and proprietary type. 

"37 Library journal, XIV (1889), 481. 

"8 Crunden, 4 free public library, its uses and values, p. 18. 

"9 Library journal, XV (1890), 313. 

13° J. H. Whittier, “State aid to libraries,” Library journal, XVII (1892), 104. 
3" C. C. Soule, “The Boston Public Library,” Library journal, XVII (1892), 90. 
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Evaluation of the role played by the specific social factors 
discussed in this article would be futile and, indeed, dangerous. 
The complete picture of social backgrounds in the progress and 
expansion of the public library demands a development of many 
vital ideas. Among these are: (1) education for intelligent par- 
ticipation in the mechanics of our political democracy; (2) the 
perfectibility of man and his social relationships by means of 
the broadest possible diffusion of knowledge; (3) the undercur- 
rent of fear in some quarters of possible violence and disorder 
which might result from discontent plus ignorance; (4) the atti- 
tudes of organized labor toward mass education through the 
medium of books and reading. Much can also be learned from a 
study of the impact of all these factors on the extension of li- 
brary facilities, the adaptation of service techniques, and, most 
important, the selection of books. 

















LIBRARIES AND DOCUMENTATION: 


MARCEL GODET 


OCUMENTATION is a very immediate question with 
which librarians are properly concerned. I hope you 
will not find the topic inappropriate because the 

“World Congress of International Documentation,” which met 
in Paris last year, consisted so largely of librarians (seventy of 
the three hundred and fifty in attendance), and because the 
congress was to some degree the outcome of a movement born 
here in Brussels over forty years ago. We shall not review the 
proceedings of the congress. We shall simply note that most of 
them involved libraries and would have been no less presentable 
at a congress of our library federation. But we may well exam- 
ine the relations between libraries and documentation, and 
attempt, if possible, to clarify them. 

Exactly what is the meaning of this word “documentation,” 
which is used in so many different senses? The question is worth 
asking, for the word has no exact equivalent in either German or 
English, and it is used with so many different meanings that 
misunderstandings are certain to arise. Already current in his- 
torical circles about 1870, it then referred to the collecting of 
documents or to a collection of documents. Messrs. Lafontaine 
and Otlet took possession of the word, and at the beginning of 
the century gave it a wider meaning when they advocated “‘the 
systematic organization of information and of documentation.” 
It now means, as defined by the French Union of Documenta- 
tion Services, “the identification, the investigation, the as- 
sembling, and the use of documents,” the “documents” in addi- 
tion to printed matter comprising manuscripts, or drawings, or 
objects collected for purposes of evidence, verification, or study. 
Thus defined, the field of documentation takes in the libraries, 


"Excerpts from the opening address of the Eleventh Session of the International 
Committee on Libraries, Brussels, July, 1938. 
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the collection of archives, the museums, the work of publishers, 
of printers, and even of authors; and the librarian, whether he 
likes it or not, and whether he knows it or not, makes “‘docu- 
mentation” as Monsieur Jourdain made prose. So it seems that 
there should be no separation of libraries from documentation, 
since the former are merely a special form of the latter, and 
every library may claim to be a center of documentation. 

But such is not the case. In many instances, and especially in 
the phrase “center of documentation,” the “documentalists” 
give the word a far more restricted meaning. “‘A center of docu- 
mentation,” they say, “‘is not necessarily a library, and all 
libraries are not centers of documeatation”; so once again the 
two conceptions are opposed. 

In this way the libraries find themselves a part of documenta- 
tion or else excluded from it, depending upon whether the word 
is used in the general or in the restricted sense. It is only a con- 
fusion of the two meanings which allows one group of librarians 
to say that libraries have always been engaged in documenta- 
tion and that it offers nothing new, while others regard it as a 
novelty misplaced in an institution devoted to cultural pur- 
poses. 

What, then, is this restricted sense of the term? To make it 
explicit should help us to grasp the essentials of the movement. 

The movement has a twofold origin. The origin is ideological 
to the extent that it grew from the International Institute of 
Bibliography and was inspired by the idea of a world-organiza- 
tion of the sources of information. The origin was also in part 
severely practical. The movement was born of certain undeni- 
able needs which general libraries, and particularly those of the 
historical-philological tradition, sometimes failed to meet. Such 
needs were those related to the ever increasing specialization of 
science, to the enormous development of the applied sciences, to 
the progress of technology, and to the applications of scientific 
method to every human activity. The technician, the adminis- 
trator, the businessman, and the publicist, no less than the 
scholar, need to surround themselves with facts, to be familiar 
with the most recent phases of their problems. As for books, all 
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is well. But periodicals are far more important wherever up-to- 
dateness is important. A current bibliography which reports the 
last articles published is essential. The form of the document 
matters little if it supplies the desired reference, the useful 
figure. Administrative publications, minor prints, and news- 
paper clippings can have far more practical value than rare 
books. Such will be filed. Photographs, films, microfilms, and 
phonograms are other documents which rank as high as books 
and which in certain cases are more useful to the ends in view. 
Furthermore, why should one merely note on cards the titles of 
books or of other documents? Why not note the items of fact, 
the technical, administrative, or historical items which the in- 
vestigator really wants? Certain documentalists’ see in this 
“fact information” itself one of the distinctive characteristics of 
documentation. All this naturally implies a specialized person- 
nel up to date in the fields covered. Since the clients are busy 
and exacting and, one must admit, often incapable of conduct- 
ing research themselves, and since some expect financial benefit 
from the service, they are willing to pay, and sometimes to pay 
generously, for the information or services desired. 

The center of documentation, then, will do more than as- 
semble documents; it will undertake no less to work them over 
into summaries, to extract the useful material and make it 
available, on cards or in analytic and detailed indexes, always 
up to date. Those interested will eventually be kept informed 
by a regular bulletin or by a card service to which they will sub- 
scribe. For proper fees, the center will undertake to conduct re- 
search, to prepare bibliographies, to make copies, abstracts, or 
translations. And, since time is money, the most modern pro- 
cedures will be adopted along with every technical labor-saving 
device. These hasty remarks will serve to sketch the main fea- 
tures of documentation (sensu stricto) which we shall summarize 
in four words: specialization, up-to-dateness, practicality, and 
mechanization, in so far as the last is possible in intellectual 
affairs. 


* Notably O. Thyregod in his Die Kulturfunktion der Bibliothek (The Hague: M. 
Nijhoff, 1936). 
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How does all this appear from the library point of view? One 
must draw certain distinctions to fit the different types of 
libraries. 

In the first place, one must grant that most of the great 
general libraries, at least in Europe, do not furnish documenta- 
tion in the restricted sense and could not furnish it. As a rule 
they undertake merely to list in their catalogs the books and 
periodicals they hold without analyzing their contents, and then 
refer their readers for further help to tables of contents and to 
special printed bibliographies. The scope of their activities, plus 
very evident budgetary considerations, prevent them from 
attempting detailed registering of contents, which they should 
leave to the specialized libraries or to other organizations spe- 
cialized by their objectives and by the training of their per- 
sonnel. Unless they are supplied with very large funds, general 
libraries are the sort of enterprise that succeeds best when it 
recognizes its limitations. The documentation movement itself 
has put this principle to the test. Was not the International 
Institute of Bibliography, which here in Brussels started with 
the lofty idea of a world card index, obliged to give up the idea 
of unlimited centralization, the visionary ambition to unite uni- 
versality and specialization? Do we not see that the Institute, 
after successive changes, has become an International Federa- 
tion of Documentation now content to sponsor “‘a network of 
documentation” —that is, the simple co-ordination of more-or- 
less-specialized centers? 

In the second place, one must recognize that the field of docu- 
mentation overlaps that of the libraries. It is natural that the 
former Institute of Bibliography became an Institute or Federa- 
tion of Documentation. It showed by this new title that its de- 
velopment, or rather that the advance of modern technique, 
was drawing it beyond the limits of bibliography. Printing, 
whose five hundredth birthday Germany is preparing to cele- 
brate in 1940, has lost its monopoly. It is not yet the twilight 
of Gutenberg, but the appearance, the ascent of new stars. 
All sorts of new processes offer methods of reproduction more 
convenient than printing. Films and disks offer new ways of 
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preserving and distributing pictures and thoughts. Are the 
libraries to enlarge their field of operations, to take over the 
new kinds of documents? They probably can do so only to a 
very slight extent. In any case they cannot help missing a part 
of the documentation. For a single but typical example: France 
has just extended’ the obligations of a depét /égal to cover 
phonograph records, and the Paris depository for such sound 
printings, for ‘audible books” as they are called, is not the 
National Library but a ‘“‘National Phonothéque,” established 
in the Museum of Speech. 

In the third place, we should grant, or rather state, that the 
scholarly libraries, while they share the ambition of the centers 
of documentation to facilitate intellectual work, cannot follow 
them in one direction without denying their raison d’étre. For 
the documentalists, the ideal would be so to extract useful mate- 
rial from the documents that the user would find it all ready 
with nothing more for him to do except sometimes to pay for it. 
As a refuge for culture, the library may suppose that this policy 
of doing work for the worker, of easing the task, is entirely right 
and proper in practical, technical, and administrative fields; 
but it would have serious disadvantages in disciplines where the 
value lies less in the results of research than in the research itself, 
in the contact with the sources, with the originals, as in history, 
in literature, and in most of the humanities. In such fields the 
tendency to industrialize intellectual work in order to facilitate 
it can only result in reducing it to a lower level. 

Having thus indicated the three points at which libraries and 
documentation are most clearly distinct, it is proper to offset 
them by other points at which the two meet and combine, some- 
times to the point of identity. 

Many libraries, more or less general in scope, which are by no 
means centers of documentation, none the less do offer a like 
service in this or that particular field, even to the selection from 
periodicals, for example, of everything relating to the history of 
the locality or the region. Numerous also are the libraries whose 
erudite personnel have anticipated the ‘““documentalists” by pro- 


3 By decree published in L’Officiel of May 11, 1938. 
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ducing for their readers not merely the desired book but the 
required information. Many American public libraries, thanks 
to their financial resources so superior to our own, provide in 
their reference departments a certain number of reading-rooms, 
one given to history, for example; others to the social sciences, 
to statistics, to architecture, or to music. These reading-rooms, 
with their special collections and their detailed subject catalogs, 
constitute ever so many centers of documentation. This extent 
is such that one may explain American indifference to the docu- 
mentation movement thus far by the fact that documentation is 
already organized there in the public libraries, which, inspired 
by an entirely practical “spirit of service,” have always tried to 
answer all the clients’ questions (information desk, readers’ 
advisory service, etc.). 

Moreover, what about the many special libraries, in Europe 
as in America, which have grown up to serve public administra- 
tions, industrial concerns, or scientific institutions, and which 
are united in the American and English special libraries as- 
sociations? What are they if not mainly centers of documenta- 
tion which, without being so called, have for a long time had the 
essential characteristics of such centers: a specialized personnel 
extracting the gist of periodicals, etc.? Conversely, are there not 
many centers, bureaus, or institutes equipped with rich collec- 
tions of books which used to be called libraries, and which have 
only acquired the label ““documentation”’ because the word ap- 
pears more fashionable and makes them “more modern’”’? 

The working distinction between libraries and centers of 
documentation is, we see, in reality, far from clear. The differ- 
ence is generally less apparent in the things themselves than in 
a certain spirit, in the attitude of the functionary who as “‘docu- 
mentalist” is influenced more by utilitarian concerns, and as 
traditional librarian more by cultural interests. 

Whatever all these distinctions may amount to, it is plain 
that in the documentation movement there is a wide gap be- 
tween the theory and the practice, between the program and the 
actual situation. 

Most of the documentalists make the term “documentation” 
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include so much that the libraries theoretically cover only a very 
small part of the immense documentary field. In the entire area 
the book has a minor status as compared with films, phonograph 
disks, and collections of other sorts—witness the program of last 
year’s congress. But in actual practice the libraries plus the 
archives are, and until the new day dawns must continue to be, 
the heart of documentation, which is relatively unimportant 
without libraries and without printed matter. In theory docu- 
mentation covers everything. In reality it is a one-sided, very 
recent movement, which merely serves to accentuate, to round 
out, or to extend at certain points the universal and ageless 
activities of libraries. Otherwise it is a useful movement and 
one destined to spread. But meanwhile the documentalists, if 
they will pardon the comparison, are a bit like an invading army 
which occupies only a small portion of the territory over which 
it claims to hold sovereignty. The somewhat false situation 
naturally leads to misunderstandings and dissensions. Why, for 
example, should we not be astonished to discover on the agenda 
of the congress or of the conferences on documentation certain 
questions which are purely questions of library procedure, ques- 
tions on which organized librarians are hard at work and which 
they are the most likely to solve if they have not already solved 
them? 

The clarification of these problems, one may hope, should help 
to prevent what one of our colleagues has called “frontier in- 
cidents” between documentalists and librarians; if there is a 
frontier between two groups so mixed and intermingled at so 
many points, with so many thousands of libraries functioning as 
centers of documentation and so many librarians as docu- 
mentalists. 

Reason demands that these two groups, without sacrificing 
their independence, act like good neighbors organized for peace 
rather than for war, who maintain a free exchange of products 
and services to their mutual advantage. Diplomatic relations 
already established between our Federation and that of docu- 
mentation—I mean the mutual exchange of delegates to the 
respective conferences and meetings—bear witness to a desire 
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for co-operation. This is indeed fortunate, because without the 
common effort of all it will not be possible to master, canalize, 
filter, direct, and wisely distribute the inexhaustible flow of 
publications and other documents. As Mr. Otlet, the eloquent 
Belgian, said at Paris in a taking phrase: ““We must turn the 
flood of books into a productive irrigation.” 

May the labors of this session contribute their full share! 

Above all, may the spirit of international collaboration, so 
evident in this fraternal reunion, help to preserve the peace by 
holding the thought of humanity above human differences. 

















GRADUATE THESES ACCEPTED BY LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
JULY, 1935, TO JUNE, 1938 


DOUGLAS WAPLES 


HIS article completes a published record of graduate 

theses in librarianship covering the decade June, 1928— 

June, 1938. Previous articles' have discussed various 
aspects of the record: methods of collecting the titles, the sub- 
ject headings by which they are classed, changes in the propor- 
tion of theses on given subjects, and the changing focal points of 
graduate work in librarianship which such changes to some 
extent imply. 

Now that the decade is complete, these topics and others of 
like interest deserve a far more painstaking treatment than they 
have received in the editorial notes introducing the successive 
lists of theses. This particular decade is plainly coterminous 
with an unprecedented attention to graduate study of library 
problems and with an equally unprecedented series of develop- 
ments in the library as a social institution. Such developments 
accompanied and in part reflected important innovations in 
publishing, interesting shifts in the reading population, and new 
activities on the part of nonlibrary agencies for the distribution 
of print. Of no less relevance to library developments during 
this period is the new attention by scholars and laymen alike to 
the arts of communication as such, to the increasing influence of 
radio, newsreel, adult-education forums, propaganda exhibits, 
and “‘pressure-group” contacts upon public opinion and social 
action. These considerations all invite the continuous clarifica- 

* “Graduate theses accepted by library schools in the United States from June, 1928, 
to June, 1932,” Library quarterly, III (1933), 267-91; “Graduate theses accepted by 
library schools in the United States during the academic year 1932-33,” Library quar- 


terly, IV (1934), 639-41; “Graduate theses accepted by library schools in the United 
States from July, 1933, to June, 1935,” Library quarterly, V1 (1936), 74-83. 
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tion of library policies in relation to current social values. To 
what extent does graduate study clarify them? 

The effective analysis and evaluation of the theses produced 
since 1928 require more space and more depth than this and the 
previous editorial comments command. The writer hopes that 
some student properly qualified by experience and by a lively 
interest in the ends and values of graduate professional study in 
this country may be inspired by the availability of the thesis 
titles to examine a fair sampling of the theses and to produce a 
constructively critical monograph. 


LIST OF THESES 


I, A. FACTS CONCERNING READERS AND NONREADERS 


1, SILVERTHORN, Mary Euizasetu. The public library registration card as a 
source of reader information, 1937, M.A. (Illinois). 


I, B. ACTUAL READING BY POPULATIONS 


1. Crements, Witte Harriet. Uses made of magazines by fifth grade chil- 
dren, 1936, M.A. (Peabody). 
. Gorvon, Lucia. The amount and kind of recreational reading done by 
students at Colorado State College of Education, 1937, M.A. (Colorado). 
3. Hayes, Zetta Marcuerite. The use of adult circulating book collections 
by juvenile library borrowers, 1936, M.S. (Western Reserve). 

4. Hecier, Friepa M. Voluntary reading of junior high school pupils in an 
experimental school, 1937, M.S. (Columbia). 

5. Jones, Atyce. The collateral reading of students in connection with their 
courses at Colorado State College of Education, 1938, M.A. (Colorado). 

6. Mort, Bevan. 4 study of the recreational reading of the secondary school 
of the Colorado State College of Education, 1937, M.A. (Colorado). 

7. SETTELMAYER, JOHN CarL. Periodical reading of employed graduates of the 
University of Illinois Library School, 1927-1934: a study of professional 
development, 1937, M.S. (Illinois). 


to 


I, C. SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND TENDENCIES INVOLVING READING 


1. Foster, JEANNETTE Howarp. An experiment in classifying fiction based on 
the characteristics of its readers, 1935, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


I, D. PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS AND TENDENCIES 


1. Crawrorp, Carotyn Lucite. The effect of radio entertainment upon the 
stimulation of children’s reading interests, 1936, M.S. (Western Reserve). 
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. HatHaway, Laura Biancue. Some factors that influence elementary chil- 


dren’s reading of literature, 1937, M.A. (Peabody). 


. Hoses, Louise Lavine. Beginning dictionary habits in fourth and fifth 


grades, 1936, M.A. (Peabody). 


. Ratusun, Norma Lucitie. The reading preferences of behavior and non- 


behavior problem boys: a comparison of selected groups in the public library 
and the schoo!, 1936, M.S. (Western Reserve). 


I, F. SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF READING 


. Gross, Louise M. Responses first grade children make to books, 1936, M.A. 


(Peabody). 
Il, A. ENUMERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. ALLEN, Francis W. Index of Spanish drama, 1937, M.A. (Michigan). 


Baker, Frances N. The science books in the normal school libraries of New 
York State, 1937, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Boyce, Georce K. Bibliography of the excavations at Doura-Europos, 


1937, M.A. ( Michigan ). 


. Foore, Lucy Brown. Official publications of the state of Louisiana, 1935, 


M.A. (Illinois). 
Kruecer, Rutw Carouine. South Dakota state documents, 1936, M.A. 
(Illinois). 


. Saver, Ernen M. Check list of Chester County, Pennsyloania, newspapers, 


1794-1935: with information as to existing files, 1936, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Scanton, Heren L. Vocations for women: a bibliography, 1935, M.A. 


(Michigan). 


. Seem, Mary Hutcuinson. Annotated bibliography for chapter v of “Ex- 


perience curriculum in English,” 1937, M.A. (Peabody). 


. Senrorn, Mitprep Rutu. References on the shifting of industry: decentral- 


ization—migration—localization, 1937, M.A. (George Washington). 


. SmitH, ANNABEL Lucie. Bibliography of lecture series sponsored by uni- 


versities and colleges in the United States, Canada, England, Ireland and 
Scotland, 1938, M.A. (Illinois). 


. SmitH, ANNE M. Contribution toward a checklist of the Royal Commissions 


of the British Dominions, 1937, M.A. (Michigan). 


. SmitH, Marjorie. Bibliography of biographies of 19th century statesmen, 


1935, M.A. (Peabody). 


. YENAWINE, Wayne Stewart. Civilian Conservation Corps camp papers: 


a checklist of papers published before Fuly 1, 1937, with bibliographical and 
other notes, 1938, M.A. (Illinois). 


II, B. DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. Bercer, ABRAHAM. A study of the development of Brockhaus’ ‘‘Conversa- 


tions-Lexikon”’ and its influence on other popular encyclopedias, 1938, M.S. 
(Columbia). 
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. Carven, Sister Mary Craupia. Guide to papal encyclicals (to be pub- 


lished soon by H. W. Wilson), 1938, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Cuase, Viroinia. The World War and children’s books (1902-19370), 1938, 


M.S. (Columbia). 


. Grant, IsaBetie Fitcu. The publication of “Paradise lost” from 1667 to 


1800: with a handlist of editions, 1937, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Gray, Epitu Epona. 4 bibliographical history of some exploring expeditions 


in California, 1786-1837, 1937, M.A. (California). 


. Haypen, Haroip W. A study of “Agricultural index” and “Experiment 


station record,” 1938, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Hocan, Lucitte (OLDHAM). Contributions toward a bibliography of Spen- 


ser (published in Atkinson, Dorothy F., Edmund Spenser: a bibliographi- 
cal supplement (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937]), 1936, M.A. 
(Michigan). 

Hype, Witiiam H., Jr. “The Encyclopaedia Britannica’’: a study of the 
fourteenth edition and its relation to the eleventh edition, 1938, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 


. Kuscu, Mrs. Epitruy (McRoserts). The publications of the works of Fohn 


Milton before 1700, excluding “Paradise lost,” “‘Paradise regained,” and 
“Samson Agonistes,” 1936, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Lovett, Mayme Marcuerite. Negro stories for children: a subjective crit- 


icism, 1937, M.A. (California). 
MILLER, JEANNETTE. Folk-songs of California: the history and significance 
of their collection and preservation, 1937, M.A. (California). 


. Rees, Howarp Davip. The Constitution as reflected by contributions to the 


“Independant gazeteer,” or the “Chronicle of freedom,” in the year 1787 
. -» 1938, M.A. (George Washington). 


. Ropinson, KatuHerine L. Art biography: a study and comparison of the 


biographical material in the Thieme and Becker, “Allgemeines Lexikon der 
bildenden Kiinstler....” and in various other printed sources which might 
supplement it, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Savitte, Manata. A descriptive list of the periodical publications of the 


United States government, 1935, M.A. (Illinois). 


. ScHINDLER, Marcaret C. Some special features of ““Appleton’s cyclo- 


paedia of American biography,” 1936, M.S. (Columbia). 

Stewart, Hecen. Jowa state publications, 1937, M.A. (Illinois). 

Toro, Joserina DEL. Spanish-American biography: a study of some of the 
sources with special reference to the “Enciclopedia universal ilustrada 
Europeo-Americana” and other biographical works that supplement it, 1938, 
M.S. (Columbia). 


II, C. CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. PetrenciLt, Georce E. The accuracy and usability of bibliographies ap- 


pended to books, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 
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. Piwpuck, Janice M. An investigation of state issued booklists for secondary 
schools, 1937, M.S. (Columbia). 


Il, D. PRINTING 


. Bercman, Rut Exizasetu. Printing in South Dakota during the terri- 


torial period: with a checklist of newspapers and periodicals from the begin- 
ning through 1889, 1936, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Henke, Frances S. The evaluation of book illustration in America, 1937, 


M.A. (Chicago). 


. Morrit, Doucias ALEXANDER. Jowa imprints through 1860 (printed in 


the Jowa journal of history and politics [Des Moines], January-April, 
1938), 1935, M.S. (Illinois). 


. Nearuoop, Reva. Jilinois imprints, 1861-1871: a checklist and study, 


1938, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Orr, Isaper. The first fifty years of printing in Missouri, 1808-1858, 1937, 


M.S. (Columbia). 


. Rocers, Josepx W. The industrialization of American bookbinding: a 


study of the replacement of hand processes by machinery, 1937, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 


. Terry, Attua E, Giles Calvert, mid-seventeenth century English bookseller 


and publisher, 1937, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Tuomas, Martin Extiorr. Sea voyages to El Dorado with a descriptive 


bibliography of journals and letters 1848-1855, 1937, M.A. (California). 


. Wactemape, Henry Joun. Head and tailpieces of English printers, 164g0- 


1649, 1938, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Winpsor, Exizasetu Arnowp. J/linois imprints—1851 through 1860 (ex- 


clusive of Chicago), 1938, M.S. (Illinois). 


III, A, I. PUBLICATION TRENDS 


. CavanauGu, Sister Mary Stepuana. Catholic book publishing history in 


the United States, 1784-1850 (printed in abridged form in Catholic library 
world beginning April, 1938), 1937, M.A. (Illinois). 


Ill, A, 2. METHODS USED IN PUBLISHING 


. SHove, Raymonp Howarp. Cheap book production in the United States, 


1870 to 1891 (published by the University of Illinois Library, 1937), 1936, 
M.A. (Illinois). 


Ill, F, 1. ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


. Davipson, Cuatmers G. The status of librarians in southern liberal arts 


colleges, 1936, M.A. (Chicago). 


. Voict, Mervin J. Duplication of services in science and engineering depart- 


mental libraries at the University of Michigan, 1938, M.A. (Michigan). 
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Ill, F, 2. HISTORY OF LIBRARIES 

. Arxins, Euiza. 4 history of the Fisk University Library and its standing in 

relation to the libraries of other comparable institutions, 1936, M.A. (Cali- 

fornia). 

. Henset, Everyn Mitprep. History of the catalog department of the Uni- 

versity of Illinois Library, 1936, M.A. (Illinois). 

Hoy te, Nancy E. 4 study of the development of library service in the public 

schools of Virginia, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Lane, Marcaret. The development of library service to public schools in 

New Fersey, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 

SATTERFIELD, Mary V. The history of college libraries in Georgia, 1936, 

M.S. (Columbia). 

. Skaar, Martua O. Public school libraries in Wisconsin: a historical stud) 

of school libraries under the supervision of the State Department of Instruc- 

tion, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 

Storie, CATHARINE P. What contribution did the college society library 

make to the college library? 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 

. StRoTHER, June Voss. The development and the adequacy of the library as 

an institution in the state of Washington, 1938, M.A. (Washington). 

. TinkLepauGn, Doris K. School libraries in New York State: their history 
from 1890 to 1930, 1937, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Worrorp, Azite M. The history and present status of school libraries in 
South Carelina, 1868-1938, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 


Ill, F, 24. BIOGRAPHIES OF LIBRARIANS 


Mitter, Cuarves Hersert. Ainsworth Rand Spoffard, 1825-1908, 1938, 
M.A. (George Washington). 


Ill, F, 3. LIBRARY SURVEYS 

Doy te, Doris Gatety (Newcoms). Library facilities in rural elementar) 
schools in Colorado, 1935, M.A. (Colorado). 
DrescHer, Mitton A. Technology departments in public libraries, 1938, 
M.A. (Michigan). 

. Huxpert, James A. 4 survey of the services of the Atlanta University Li- 
brary, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Huntincton, Lucite. Rare book collections in college and university li 
braries: a survey of administrative practices, 1938, M.A. (Illinois). 

. Low, Epmon. A survey of the teachers college libraries of Michigan, 1938, 
M.A. (Michigan). 

. Martin, Bernice. Library facilities in second class district kigh schools of 


Colorado, 1935, M.A. (Colorado). 
. Reyuinc, Aucust Epwin. 4 survey of the libraries of Catholic liberal arts 


colleges in the Middle West. Section A: the librarian, 1936, M.S. (Illinois). 
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Ill, F, 4. LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


. Kinney, Mary Ramon. Legislation for library service in state penal insti- 
tutions, 1937, M.S. (Illinois). 


Ill, F, §. LIBRARY FINANCE 


. Cartson, Wittiam Hucu. The development and financial support of seven 
western and northwestern state university libraries, 1937, M.A. (California). 

. Li, Aucustine F. F. Financing of Chinese public libraries, 1936, M.S. 
(Columbia). 

. Mitter, Rospert A. Cost accounting for libraries: a technique for deter- 
mining the labor costs of acquisition and cataloguing work, 1936, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 

. Purpy, G. Fiint. 4 study of the status of the public library in middle 
western society, 1936, Ph.D. (Chicago). 

. Swanson, AGneEs. Tax support of municipal libraries in cities of over 
200,000 population in the United States, 1938, M.A. (California). 


Ill, F, 7. LIBRARY HOLDINGS 


. Boucuter, Vivian R. Are the book resources in American history in the 
West Virginia teachers colleges adequate? 1936, M.S. (Columbia). 
Kiuce, Maser Mitprep. A survey of the reference and periodical collec- 
tions of fourteen small public libraries north and south of San Francisco Bay, 
1936, M.A. (California). 

3. SILVERS, JOSEPHINE L. A study of the science collections of the state teachers 
colleges of Nebraska, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Witcox, Dartuuta. Seguels and sequences in adult fiction in American 
public libraries, 1937, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Wyatt, Mitprep V. 4 study of the science collections in the teachers college 
libraries in Texas, 1936, M.S. (Columbia). 


111, F, 8. LIBRARY PERSONNEL 

. Buxer, Lucy M. Service rating plans in public libraries, 1936, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 

. Dernincer, Dorotny F. Criteria and methods for the development of a 
college library manual applied to the construction of a staff manual for the 
Columbia College Library, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Gutter, IveL. Student library assistants in a small college, 1935, M.A. 
(Michigan). 

. Morrow, Joun J. Practical aspects of appointive ana promotional examina- 
tions in the public libraries of the United States, 1936, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Wone, Vi-Lien. 4 study of Chinese college library personnel, 1936, M.S. 
(Columbia). 
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Ill, F, 84. LIBRARY TRAINING 


. Carpenter, Hartanp A. The preparation of prospective librarians for 


more effective public relations, 1937, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Cartier, Sister Francis Ciare. The teaching of cataloging and classifica- 


tion: prepared after attending the class in first-year cataloging and classifica- 
tion (course 103) as an auditor, 1936, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Doerr, Dorotny A. The use of lantern, opaque projector, motion picture, 


bulletin boards and books in the classroom teaching of library science, 1936, 
M.S. (Columbia). 


. Kirwan, Exizasetu. Curriculum unit for a course in statistical method ina 


library school, 1936, M.A. (Denver). 


. SmitH, Anna Ciincer. The teaching of subject headings, 1938, M.A. 


(Michigan). 


. SmirH, Anne M. Preparation of school librarians in British Columbia, 


1937, M.A. (Michigan). 


Ill, F, 94. BOOK SELECTION 


. Bentiey, Puytis D. The book reviewing adequacy of certain professional 


chemistry journals for book selection in the college library, 1937, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. Brarr, Pattie Howarp. A selected first grade social science library, 1938, 


M.A. (Peabody). 


. Cox, Frances L. What are the basic education periodicals for a teachers 


college library? 1936, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Jenssen, Hans. Building the book collection of the Institute of Economics at 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


A SURVEY OF LIBRARIES: 


In the past few years the development of the Library Association in the 
British Isles has been remarkable. In 1928 it had 897 members; its headquar- 
ters staff of three persons was housed in two rooms; and its inadequate library 
was uncataloged, unclassified, and inaccessible. In 1938 it has 5,712 members 
and a splendid headquarters with a staff of thirteen. Its library numbers some 
6,000 volumes, many thousands of reports, book lists, illustrations, plans, and 
similar documents, and is rapidly becoming one of the very best of its kind. 
It has not only a library but also an information bureau which, although newly 
formed, is already in extensive and regular use and is proving to be one of the 
most useful of the many services which the Association can offer its members. 

Now, with the wise and generous help of the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Association has collected and published a special piece of information which 
will be of service not only to libraries in Great Britain but to many others. In 
its desire to promote the development of British library service the Associa- 
tion set out in this survey first to find exactly where British librarianship 
stood—its achievements and its shortcomings; second, by the very making 
of such a survey it hoped to promote a closer relationship between its members 
and a deeper consciousness of their mission; and finally, it hoped to lay up a 
store of information which would be of permanent value to all. With regard to 
the last point, it has laid up a far greater store of information than is contained 
in this book, for only a fraction of the material collected by the surveyors has 
been printed—the rest is being filed and indexed at the headquarters of the 
Association. 

But it should not be thought that the survey is limited to Great Britain. 
Far from that, it covers practically the whole of Europe and libraries in the 
United States of America and in Canada. The title is perhaps misleading in 
not claiming to be virtually a world-survey rather than merely a survey of the 
Association’s own domain—as might easily be assumed. To make up for this 
modesty, however, the title does not indicate that, with regard to Great 
Britain, and to some extent the rest of Europe, the scope is more or less 
limited to that sort of service which is usually called the public library serv- 
ice—the municipal and county libraries. The British Museum is mentioned 
twice: once chiefly to say that the surveyor for London was not asked to visit 
it and once to say that it has no subject-catalog. The reader of this book will 


tL. R. McColvin (ed.), 4 survey of libraries: reports on a survey made by the Library 
Association during 1936-1937 (London: Library Association, 1938), pp. vili+719. 
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find no information about the British “Copyright” or other great state li- 
braries, practically none about the universities, and very little about the 
special libraries. The reasons may be because some printed information al- 
ready exists about some of the state libraries and from an independent survey 
which has been made of British university libraries a manual of library 
administration (but not a survey) will be published. The special libraries, and 
particularly those in London, are so numerous and important that they might 
need a special survey. No reasons or statements of the position are, however, 
given in the Survey itself, so it must be emphasized that the British section is 
in fact not a survey of libraries as a whole but mainly of the public libraries 
only. In some continental countries, the surveyors had, of course, little pub- 
lic library material to deal with, and so have given much more information 
about the state, university, and special libraries than have the surveyors for 
Great Britain. 

The book is made up of a brief Introduction and twenty-one reports on the 
libraries in different areas by twenty different surveyors. Of the European 
countries surveyed, by far the greatest space is naturally given to Great 
Britain, which occupies pages 11-161 and includes the first twelve surveys. 
Eighteen European countries follow in reports 13-18 on pages 162-344, and 
then the United States and Canada in reports 19-21 take up pages 345-644. 
Pages 645-93 are given to an Appendix which sets out the points the sur- 
veyors investigated, and pages 694-719 are taken up by the Index, a most im- 
portant and well-executed feature of the book. 

An outstanding impression received from reading the section on Great 
Britain is of the inequality of the public library service (it must be repeated 
that the information on the British state, university, and special libraries is 
negligible), an inequality which shows itself not only as between different parts 
of the country, but within each area. So Duncan Gray opens the first survey 
(of northern Scotland) by saying that the area exhibits every stage of service 
“from the completely ineffective to the well-nigh perfect” ; Miss Cooke follows 
with a very depressing account of the libraries in the area she surveyed, and 
all the others, while noting much that is good, are also clearly no strangers to 
the ineffective. This, of course, comes as no surprise, especially to those who 
remember the article “The smaller urban libraries of England and Wales,” by 
L. Newcombe;? what are valuable are the notes on shortcomings and how they 
can be remedied. Nearly all the surveyors are impressed with the drabness 
and dinginess of many libraries, especially Miss Cooke by the northwestern 
libraries, but also W. Pollitt (Lancashire), E. Sydney (Yorkshire), and H. 
Fostall (South London, Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey). Many of the surveyors 
stress the difficulties of the small library and urge what has now become the 
established remedy—amalgamation with neighboring authorities. 

The British sections, both as a whole and often within themselves, do not 
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make easy reading mainly because they are admitted! y—and it must be owned 
—so obviously, merely cut-up and cut-down versions of much longer articles, 
They are confined almost entirely to matters of administration and sometimes 
read rather as a list of items concerning buildings, furniture and other equip- 
ment, heating and lighting, stock and issues, etc. The surveyors were not 
concerned with the question of values in the service in the sense that they 
asked no one what endeavors he made to find out what books were wanted, 
and to get the right book to the right person. Nor were the London surveyors, 
for example, asked to go into the question of a possible reorganization of the 
service in London, especially with regard to the recent and continuing changes 
of population, in numbers and in kind, in many parts of London. But yet a 
reading of the section leaves, among impressions of inadequacy of many 
kinds, a general sense of a strong service which is rapidly growing and of which 
perhaps one of the greatest needs is the knowledge of itself and its neighbors. 
This book will do much to fill this need which, as H. Woodbine has well re- 
marked in his survey of South Wales and South West England, is especially 
great in the small libraries. However, it is not really possible to appreciate 
one section of a picture when only that section is revealed, and it is to be 
regretted that this opportunity has been missed of surveying the British 
library service as a whole. 

When we turn to the continental section we at once find ourselves in a 
larger atmosphere. L. Chubb, on Belgium and France, gives a good deal of 
historical material in place of details on buildings and equipment and, natu- 
rally, gives proportionately more space to the state and university libraries, 
although there is still a strong bias toward the public libraries. R. D. Hilton 
Smith, on Holland and Scandinavia, quickly takes the opportunity of stating 
his belief that state control would be a bad thing for British libraries. This 
is rather off Mr. Smith’s subject and the evidence he brings for it seems 
unconvincing. That the majority of the librarians he met saw no reason for 
changing the British system may be because they perhaps have little first- 
hand acquaintance with it. Mr. Smith says that state grants abroad have been 
mainly to insure good services in backward communities and adds that “these 
objects have been achieved in England,” although this contradicts what the 
British surveyors have said. And with regard to co-operation, it is common 
knowledge that the National Central Library receives a state grant which 
should be increased, and that many in the regional bureaus believe that they 
should have some state support. But Mr. Smith’s digression has tempted us 
away from his interesting account of Dutch and Scandinavian libraries. Italy 
has most unfortunately been omitted from the survey, but in Germany we 
have a subject of great importance which is excellently dealt with by J. 
Wilks. Here we are completely away from the details of administration, fur- 
niture, floor coverings, etc., in public and county libraries, which occupy much 
of the British section, and we have a scholarly account covering pages 224- 
58 which, within the limits of its space and subject matter, is a liberal educa- 
tion in librarianship. Mr. Wilks gives a concise account of the popular 
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libraries which make no attempt to accumulate large stocks: “The intention 
is rather, by exercising the utmost discrimination in the selection of the books, 
to make the library a real instrument of education for the people.” Mr. Wilks 
strangely follows this by saying that it will be apparent that little of value to 
the Library Association could be learned from the Volksbiichereien. On the 
contrary, it would seem that the Library Association and any other body 
connected with public library work has much to learn from a library service 
which thus sets quality before quantity; and this is further emphasized by the 
most interesting account of the Popular Library School and Dr. Hofmann’s 
work at Leipzig on pages 250-52, and elsewhere, as on page 254, where it is 
explained how staff grading frees the library staff proper from mechanical 
duties and enables them “to devote a much greater proportion of their time to 
the critical selection of books . . . . and to that advice to borrowers which is 
the fundamental feature of the whole service and which in German eyes is the 
only justification for its existence.” Obviously, whether this doctrine and its 
methods are right or wrong, they form a subject so important that they 
should be closely studied by all public library services. 

Mr. Wilks gives an interesting account of the great learned libraries with 
their old-fashioned efficiency and with librarians who are free from any 
kind of committee control, and follows this with an important description 
of training for librarianship. One is left with the feeling that a cultural 
service forms an integral part of the educational system, even of the life of 
the people, which for the most part is old established, which is full of purpose 
in all its activities, and which is staffed throughout by a highly educated and 
well-trained personnel. 

J. D. Cowley describes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Switzer- 
land. The sections devoted to the first two are now perhaps mainly of his- 
torical interest, but they are of undoubted interest. In Austria more than in 
any other country Mr. Cowley was struck “by the underlying feeling of de- 
pression caused by the poverty of recent years and the atmosphere of political 
uncertainty and suspicion.” This atmosphere may possibly now have 
changed, and the library service will presumably be brought into line with the 
German. Passing on to Prague, Mr. Cowley was “much struck by che ener- 
getic and industrious character of the Czech people”; and indeed this vi- 
tality and the progress in educational activities including libraries was strik- 
ing to any visitor. In these matters Czechoslovakia, like republican Spain, 
was a land of promise. 

H. M. Cashmore has little to say about Poland, Danzig, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, and Finland. His main note seems to be that there is little at- 
tempt at a general public service in these countries. It is surprising that he 
should say of Poland that “interlibrary loans seem to be rare” since it is 
generally known that they are fairly numerous. But on Russia, Mr. Cashmore 
has much to say. The enthusiasm which he found there was clearly infectious. 
As with the German popular libraries, every attempt is made to learn the 
needs and abilities of readers and to give them instructed guidance in the 
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business of self-education, so that, as with Dr. Hofmann at Leipzig, staffs are 
large and well trained and “most extensive records are kept of borrowers and 
books read by them”—a remark which Mr. Cashmore follows with the 
thought-provoking words: “‘and there was something almost inhuman in the 
evidence of so much very ‘solid’ reading.” 

Mr. Cashmore’s somewhat breathless account gives clear proof of extraor- 
dinary library activity in the country, not only in the huge learned and the 
very numerous popular libraries, but in special libraries and in such organiza- 
tions as that for the exchange of duplicates and the State Central Book Cham- 
ber of the R.S.F.S.R. And although there were many shortcomings in stocks, 
buildings, and equipment there was universal keenness and, in general, ob- 
vious efficiency. Training for librarianship is very long and thorough and con- 
sequently nearly all assistants are over thirty years of age—‘The people read 
far more than the people of . . . . any country known to me. There can be no 
country in the world where libraries are so generously supported. Every- 
where I found remarkable zeal and enthusiasm among the library staffs.” 

We now leave Europe and come to the survey of the United States and 
Canada. This is divided into three parts: report 19, on “Buildings” by Dr. 
R. Offor, pages 345-439; report 20, on “Administration” by L. R. McColvin, 
pages 440-557; and report 21, on “Public service” by J. D. Stewart, pages 
558-644. This is much the longest section for any one country. 

Dr. Offor’s essay is very well written and is comprehensive. It is divided 
into two groups: (1) general—which is again subdivided into “Sites and 
plans,” “Access,” “Stack,” “Special departments,” “Administration,” etc., 
and (2) university libraries—with such subdivisions as “Site,” “The chief 
rooms,” “Departmental and branch libraries,” “Special collections,” and 
“Administration.” The chief general points which impress Dr. Offor are the 
absence of a rigid distinction between reference and lending libraries, and the 
excellent central public libraries, of which so many more are badly needed in 
England. He is glad to note that there is always close co-operation between 
architect and librarian, and is struck with the general freedom in the use of 
libraries, both in the number of books in open access and in the frequent 
absence of readers’ tickets, turnstiles, and the like. The grandeur of buildings 
and the extent of service is sometimes accounted for by the money available. 
But as Dr. Offor remarks, “it is not only a matter of money,” and all of us 
who know the excellence of American bibliographical work are well assured 
of that. 

The section on “Universities” is so interesting and detailed that nothing 
can be done here except to draw the readers’ special attention to it. All who 
are interested in university librarianship should give this section a prominent 
place in their private bibliographies of the subject. For although the account 
is, of course, of American libraries and often of “mass production methods” 
demanded by masses of students, yet the description is everywhere enriched 
by wise comment and likely comparison with other systems. After the size 
of buildings, Dr. Offor especially notes the crowds and noise, the absence of 
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any gadgets and fittings better than England’s, and the comfortable browsing 
rooms. He has much to say on “seminar” libraries—that product of German 
origin—against which there has been a reaction both in England and in 


America. 

L. R. McColvin opens very rightly by giving some explanation of local 
government in the U.S.A., stressing the importance of control exerted by the 
states as against the federal government and stressing that the library service 
is essentially a localized one. As in Switzerland, education is a state (cantonal) 
not a federal concern. Sixty-three per cent of the population have some sort 
of library service; there is a strong trend toward regional systems and co- 
operation, although so far less has been done than in Great Britain. The serv- 
ice varies greatly but is in general of a high standard. Nearly all librarians 
are university trained and there is close similarity and contact between the 
university and public library service. Book selection, as in Germany, is done 
by the well-educated library staffs rather than by committees. On the finan- 
cial side Mr. McColvin gives some very interesting figures showing how poorly 
financed the British Service is in comparison to the American, although he 
has not perhaps taken sufficient notice of the fact that purchasing power is a 
good deal higher in Great Britain. His section is the longest in the book and 
is packed throughout with most valuable information. 

J. D. Stewart re-emphasizes many of Mr. McColvin’s points—such as the 
trend toward regional systems and co-operation, and the freedom of the 
librarian in book selection—and very interesting details are given on book 
selection, which is “always based on as wide a delegation of suggestion and 
criticism as may be possible.” He gives further proof of the necessity of ade- 
quate book funds and deals with all branches of the service from accessioning 
to reading surveys with a thoroughness which is not found in the sections of 
the book on Great Britain. The nineteen points of his conclusion are all! of 
great importance and his words on the reference library typify the spirit 
of the whole of the American sections: “The general impression gained from 
visits to many American public library reference departments is one of busy 
workshop collections functioning informally and without frills . . . . guidance 
by staff is pervasive, and everywhere there is an atmosphere of plain, com- 
mon-sense work. It is only in a few of the ‘monumental’ buildings that there 
creeps in the forbidding dignity and gloom so unfortunately prevalent in 
European reference libraries.” 

It is only to be expected that a book compiled in this way should be uneven. 
For one thing, the space allotted to the three main sections—British Isles, 151 
pages; the rest of Europe, 183 pages; and the United States and Canada, 300 
pages—may seem ill proportioned. It has already been noted that there is 
variety in scope and also in method, and so there seems to be in quality—in 
general, the British section is the weakest and the American much the strong- 
est. With regard to the space allotted, it might have been better to have 
divided the work into three volumes, each for one of the sections noted and 
each of about 300 pages. For the British Isles, if there are good reasons why 
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the scope should have been virtually limited to the public and county li- 
braries, these reasons should have been explicitly stated. And any reader of 
the book will be prompted to question the wisdom of having so many sur- 
veyors for this section, if only on the ground that if so much could be so ex- 
cellently done by three men for America, the published result for Britain 
hardly justifies a team of twelve. If this number had been reduced we might 
have had at least one more surveyor available for Europe. Then Holland and 
Belgium might have been taken together by one surveyor, Scandinavia by 
another, and France and Italy by a third. As it was, the surveyor who 
covered Scandinavia and Holland had to make two journeys, and Italy is 
omitted. 

All this is merely to say that it is a great pity that a little more care and 
money could not have been spent in the preparation of the book. And this is 
emphasized because of the book’s very great importance. Such a work is not 
likely to be revised and reprinted soon nor are the surveys on which it is based 
likely to be remade soon. It is precisely for these reasons and for the fact that 
the book is of the highest value in our profession that it should have been 
made as good and as comprehensive as it possibly could have been. 

But, having noted this, we must even more strongly emphasize the fact that 
the book is encyclopedic as it stands and is one which certainly is indispensa- 
ble to all members of the profession, and will be so for many years to come. 
Even if the Minerva handbooks on libraries are continued (as we all hope they 
will be), a complete series of them could in no sense supplant this book which 
gives a panorama of library service nowhere else available. From it one may, 
with the limitations noted, get an idea of world-library service as a whole, or 
of the service in any one country (including his own—and its value in that 
matter will not be its lowest) and one may also find information on all kinds 
of details, large and small, of librarianship. 

The general utility of the work is to some extent comparable with that of 
Milkau’s great Handbuch—with which it should have been much more 
closely comparable in scope, thoroughness, and size—and behind it, it must 
not be forgotten, is a mass of unprinted information which is available to 
inquirers at the headquarters of the Library Association. It is impossible to 
estimate the far-reaching effects for good which this book will have, not only 
as a result of its publication, but in its making—in the useful and friendly 
contacts which were so widely made by its surveyors both in the Old and in 
the New World. 

The volume is well produced and the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Library Association are to be most heartily thanked for providing us with a 
book of such solid worth. 

J. H. Parrorp 
National Central Library 
London 
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Library service: prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education. By Car.e- 
Ton B. Joecke. (“Staff study,” No. 11.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1938. Pp. viiit+107. $0.15. 

When a report on library service causes an Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion to sponsor a program of library extension to the tune of $30,000,000 and 
when this report in turn induces proposed legislation providing the same 
amount, we may be sure that the cause of libraries was well presented. The 
document in which the library case was presented so effectively is the one un- 
der review. 

In a brief Introduction are given the objectives for American libraries as 
comprehensively stated by the American Library Association, followed by a 
statement of the place of libraries in a federal system of government and the 
specific effects of a federal system on library organization and control. 

Libraries in the states and in local units are classified and discussed as to 
their accomplishments and achievements. While in many ways the showing is 
gratifying, great inadequacies ahd inequalities are found. These inequalities 
exist first as between major geographic regions. In the provision of every type 
of library service, the northeast and the far west rank highest, the southern 
regions rank lowest, while the middle regions occupy a middle position. A 
second inequality is that which exists between urban and rural areas. Public 
library service is available for 92 per cent of urban residents and for only 26 
per cent of rural. A third inequality exists between the scholar for whom good 
service is usually available and the general reader for whom it is often inferior. 
To quote Dr. Joeckel, “In the library world, the most nearly forgotten man 
appears to be the intelligent general reader in the small town or in the coun- 
try,” and, we may add, residing in the southern, middle, or northwestern 
states. 

The chapter on the library services of the federal government is an ad- 
mirable statement of the library relationships and activities of the United 
States government. The 130 federal libraries, led by the Library of Congress 
and possessing in round numbers ten million books, constitute the major con- 
tribution by the federal government. Many of these libraries have made, 
through indexes, catalogs and bibliographies, union cataloging, card distribu- 
tion, and interlibrary loans, contributions of the greatest value to research 
and scholarship and to the development of library techniques. The recently 

established Library Service Division in the Office of Education is beginning to 
provide some leadership in a national program of library development. 
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In a chapter discussing a library program for the federal government the 
author first enters controversial ground. A series of ten specific items that 
might be included in a national program for the advancement of libraries is 
discussed. Such of these as represent an improvement in the organization and 
scope of service of the national libraries will arouse but little adverse comment. 
Recommendations for the creation of a co-ordinating federal library council, 
improvements in union and co-operative cataloging and bibliographical ef- 
forts, and reforms in the distribution of federal documents are all excellent 
and possible to realize at no great cost of money and without loss of local initi- 
ative. 

Interesting is the suggestion that the federal government aid and lead in the 
development of regional centers for library service. Though there have been 
advocates and even legislation in behalf of establishing new agencies for this 
purpose, Dr. Joeckel’s recommendations are more in line with natural evolu- 
tionary processes already at work. He envisages a planned solution for li- 
brary service in the great regional areas of this country. Careful study under 
the general direction of the Librarian of Congress (for the sake of a better co- 
ordination between regional and national efforts) and the guidance of a na- 
tional advisory body, such as the National Resources Board, will show the 
way. 

The recommendation of a system of permanent federal grants-in-aid to 
libraries is the most important and far-reaching portion of the report. We 
quote: “American libraries may justly lay claim to all the arguments made on 
behalf of federal aid to education in general,” but we would add, the greater 
inequalities in present library opportunities constitute an even greater claim. 
The evidence brought together to show the unequal ability of the several 
states to provide library service seems to the present reviewer unanswerable. 
It will be necessary, however, to exercise constantly the highest degree of li- 
brary statesmanship to insure that the important nonschool phases of library 
service will not suffer. This comment is called forth not so much by this re- 
port as by the general report of the Advisory Committee and by a considera- 
tion of the legislation which it has inspired. In the fields of adult education 
and of rural library development especially, it is important that careful 
thought be given lest the library’s contributions in adult self-education and the 
voluntary use of books and its general, vocational, and recreational service 
be sacrificed to the more formal types of education. 

The data used here are drawn largely from Leslie L. Chism’s, The economic 
ability of the states to finance public schools. Dr. Chism took great pains to 
measure ability in the various states to pay taxes, using a model tax plan of 
the National Tax Association as a uniform measuring stick. However, the 
ranking of some of the states, e.g., Minnesota, Ohio, and Texas, to cite a few, 
seems surprising. No doubt the adding machine worked most accurately in 
all the computations involved, but to find South Dakota listed as third in the 
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forty-eight states in ability to pay just does not make sense to one located on 
the edge of the dust bowl. Even so, any errors in ranking based upon the 
Chism tables do not invalidate the argument. They do, however, emphasize 
the importance of careful study of needs and of ability to pay in connection 
with any system of federal aid. 

Dr. Joeckel has worked out a formula for suggested grants. A library pro- 
gram requiring expenditures of $o.60 per capita is used as a basis. This is al- 
most exactly the present average for districts that have library service. The 
formula takes into account ability to pay and effort now made; it makes ad- 
justments for rural population and adds a percentage of present library ex- 
penditures on the “stimulation principle.” This formula is both complicated 
and subject to errors in estimates of ability to pay and of present effort. Dr. 
Joeckel himself suggests a simpler formula, namely, one based entirely on the 
total rural population of each state. Less accurate theoretically, it does have 
the merit of being roughly equitable, of giving some aid to every state, and of 
being easily determined. 

A recommendation of grants-in-aid for an estimated total of 984 buildings 
is made—new central buildings, branch buildings, or important additions. 
This did not, however, register in the Advisory Committee report or in the 
proposed legislation. 

On the important issue of federal control the author is definite and emphat- 
ic. General control and administration should remain with the states and the 
units of local government. Allotted funds should be distributed under the 
direction of state library agencies. Federal supervision should be only in the 
interests of efficient administration. 

This document has significance because it presents so clearly and so ac- 
curately the library picture in this country today. As such it will be equally 
useful to librarian and nonlibrarian. It not only totals for us the not inconsid- 
erable library achievement, it points out with equal clarity the many short- 
comings and failures. Of greater importance is the fact that it has affected the 
content and the presentation of the report to the President of his Advisory 
Committee on Education. The educational world and people in general now 
have available more information about libraries. And finally, for the first 
time, the national Congress exercised concern for an orderly and equitable de- 
velopment of library set vice throughout the nation, and considered a generous 
appropriation to assist in bringing this development to pass. A document so 
influential must command our admiration. 

Cart Vitz 


Minneapolis Public Library 
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College and university library service: trends, standards, appraisal, problems. 
Papers presented at the 1937 midwinter meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation. Edited by A. F. Kuniman. Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1938. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

To be asked to review even as organized a miscellany as this is a good deal 
like being required to give an opinion on a table d’héte meal. It is hardly 
enough to say it is good or it is bad. The courses are likely to vary in quality, 
and the diner’s (or reviewer’s) preferences for the entree or the salad or dessert 
affect his recommendations. He may be allergic to spinach or to papers on 
standards; he might have preferred more of the meat course, more trends in 
university libraries or symposiums like the one on reserve book problems; and 
no dessert at all, no contributions on the training of school librarians. These 
are all matters of taste, and the reviewer has his likes and dislikes. The six- 
page Introduction by A. F. Kuhlman, however, shows no preferences, is long 
enough for a really adequate review and summary, and is highly recommended 
to those who have not the time to read all the contributions. 

The initial paper, “Trends in the use of university libraries,” by Carl M. 
White, “‘based on letters and annual reports from 41 university libraries,” 
considers first the greatly increased recorded use of books, an increase not 
merely in totals due to larger enrolments but to higher borrowing per stu- 
dent. After due reservations on the validity of circulation figures to tell the 
whole story, the reasons for larger use are discussed in the greatly increased 
book budgets, in the change of type of patron, with particular reference to the 
remarkable development of graduate schools in American universities since the 
World War, in the kinds of material used, and in the changes in the services of 
the library. It concludes with brief references to the trained personnel and to 
the library building, both topics which should have more investigation. Had 
I been offering a grace before this meat, the words “for what we are about to 
receive make us truly thankful” would certainly have referred to this much 
desired and competent study. Compared with this piéce de résistance, Leland 
R. Smith’s paper on “Trends in the use of college libraries as indicated by cir- 
culation statistics” is relatively slight, but the tables alone would justify it, 
particularly the one on reasons for trends in use. 

College library standards as recently set up by the North Central Associa- 
tion are discussed for those interested by G. Flint Purdy, John Dale Russell, 
and Jackson E. Towne. The first wrestles in the main with the, to librarians, 
not too easily read series of publications on this project, including The /ibrary 
by Douglas Waples, issued by the University of Chicago Press. Russell gives 
a clear, readable account of the procedures and purposes of the library phase, 
and Towne concludes with a case study called “Experience at Michigan State 
College with the standards for college libraries set by the North Central As- 
sociation.” 

Theodore W. Koch has done the library profession a real service, not only 
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in his preliminary discussion of certain problems arising out of the reserve 
book system at Northwestern University, but in supplementing this with the 
replies he received to certain questions sent to a score of his colleagues in 
charge, in the main, of large university libraries. Perhaps because of the orig- 
inal questions, these replies deal largely with the instructors’ lack of judgment 
in requesting that too many books be placed on reserve and the librarians’ 
findings on the slight use many of these books receive. There is also consider- 
able evidence of a desire for increased elasticity of service, adapted to the 
really different needs of students doing short, intensive reading of selections, 
reading of whole books, and having free selection from many titles. The ques- 
tions of physical housing in the library building or elsewhere, of funds for pur- 
chase of duplicates, of rentals as substitutes are almost only incidentally 
touched upon. In what might be regarded as a supplementary paper, A. F. 
Kuhlman, under the title ‘How reserve book collections can be made effec- 
tive,” considers the whole question from an educational standpoint, with some 
particular reference to experience with the “new plan” lower division cur- 
riculum at Chicago. 

“What the various states are doing in co-operative regional bibliography,” 
by Estella Wolf, comprises Section IV. It gathers together, under an alpha- 
betical arrangement by states, the projects under way. The treatment varies 
from mere mention to, in the more advanced cases, all essential information. 

Section V bears the general heading of “Problems presented by indexing 
and abstracting services of periodical literature,” and consists of a shorter 
contribution by Eileen R. Cunningham on “The problem of abstract publica- 
tions in medical and allied sciences,” and a longer one by Barbara Cowles on a 
“Preliminary survey of indexing and abstracting services, with special empha- 
sis on the fields of industrial arts and chemistry.” These highly competent in- 
vestigations of the still much disorganized, overlapping, and omitting services 
are something one can get one’s teeth into, and as they are read by the review- 
er, onetime head of the order departments of two large university libraries, 
he feels the old wounds ache to see how much the services of German medical 
magazines still cost in spite of the gallant efforts of certain librarians. Like an 
old war horse he scents the smoke of battle again as the arguments are mar- 
shaled against the unfairness to large libraries of the Wilson service charges 
which take no account of the subscribers also having indexes heavily over- 
lapping the service rendered, in this case, by the 7ndustrial arts index. With 
the two writers he yearns for a better organized world, where abstracting and 
indexing in special subjects will be undertaken by a subsidized, co-operative, 
nonprofit organization. 

In the last section, devoted to papers on “The challenge presented by the 
increasing need for the training of school librarians,” by Esther Stallmann, and 
“The responsibility of the teachers college in the training of school librarians,” 
by Mabel Harris, we have a dessert rather little related to the rest of the mea | 
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apparently a sop to the teachers college group, a bit like the vanilla ice cream 
served with American-Italian dinners rather than the traditional cheese and 
fruit. Of course to this reviewer, now a library school director, these comments 
are of real interest and in general of such good sense that the first certainly, 
perhaps both, should be made required reading for poor but overambitious 
teachers college presidents. The desirability of reducing cataloging require- 
ments in a one-year general library school for those who are planning specially 
for school library service deserves more consideration than it everywhere gets. 
I believe with a heavy meal stimulants are considered desirable. In this 
case, wine was not served, neither, on the other hand, were nuts. 
Sypney B, MitcHete 
School of Librarianship 
University of California 


The development and financial support of seven western and northwestern state 
university libraries. By Witttam H. Caruson. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1938. Pp. ix+106 (planographed). $1.25. 

This publication presents the findings of a study undertaken in 1936 which 
dealt with the libraries of the Universities of Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. The divisions of the study are: 
I. Introduction; II. The area supporting the universities; III. Historical 
background, size, and growth of the universities; IV. Financial support of the 
libraries; V. How the libraries are governed, and the people who work in 
them; VI. Acquisition and preparation of library materials; VII. The books 
in the libraries; and VIII. Summary and conclusions. A Bibliography and an 
Appendix of eighteen pages of tables devoted to financial and other statistics 
are included. 

To the librarian interested in the distribution and support of libraries in 
different regions of the United States, and in university libraries in particular, 
this study contains much that is significant. It deals specifically with the 
economic and social background of one of the major regions of the nation and 
with comparatively small university libraries as contrasted with the larger and 
wealthier university libraries of other parts of the country. The region as a 
whole comprises 22 per cent of the total area of the United States, but con- 
tains only 2.7 per cent of the total population. On paper, its economic status 
as determined by per capita income seems above the average of the country, 
but in reality much of its wealth is owned by residents of the east and much of 
the income which appears to go to local residents finds its way into the hands 
of absentee landowners. Furthermore, the number of persons per 1,000 popu- 
lation under twenty-two years of age, and therefore a charge against the edu- 
cational funds of the states concerned, is higher than that of the nation, while 
the number of taxpayers per 1,000 population is below the average. In this 
fact the states are confronted with a difficult situation, and they likewise suffer 
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in comparison with states to the east and west in that they receive a smaller 
percentage of their support from gifts than do universities elsewhere. The 
author emphasizes this point by showing that of the $1,061,000 distributed by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the development of liberal arts 
colleges only $5,000 was allotted to institutions in these seven states. The 
point is also emphasized by the statement that 88 per cent of the income of the 
seven universities under consideration was derived from taxation, the corre- 
sponding percentages for universities in other selected states being as follows: 
Missouri, 38; North Carolina, 44; California, 61; and Minnesota, 78. The 
states also suffered from an unprecedented series of droughts during the period 
studied. 

The study reveals a rapid increase in student enrolment and in number of 
faculty members. It also shows a decided increase in graduate enrolment and 
the addition of courses at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. These 
increases, however, have not been accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
library expenditures. The average percentages of total university funds de- 
voted to the support of the libraries from 1922-23 through 1935-36 were: 
Montana, 6.04; South Dakota, 4.66; Utah, 4.42; Wyoming, 4.07; Nevada, 
3-83; North Dakota, 3.38; and Idaho, 2.08. The average total library ex- 
penditures per student for the period were: Wyoming, $23.13; South Dakota, 
$22.45; Montana, $16.91; North Dakota, $12.28; Nevada, $12.17; Idaho, 
$12.06; and Utah, $9.15. 

The study was based upon information secured through a questionnaire 
sent to all the libraries and upon personal visits which made possible a careful 
investigation of the relationship of the administration of the libraries to uni- 
versity administration, financial support, organization and administration of 
the libraries, personnel, book and periodical holdings, and general effective- 
ness of the libraries in the respective institutions. Tables and graphs are used 
extensively and effectively, and the study as a whole is thoroughly objective 
and revealing. Made possible through an A.L.A. fellowship, it was carried 
out in a very thorough manner under the direction of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship. It will serve as a model for future studies of 


college and university libraries. 
Louis R. Witson 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Carnegie Corporation and college libraries, 1929-1938. By Wittiam WaRNER 
Bisuorp. New York: Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1938. Pp. 66. 
This is a report made for the Carnegie Corporation of its ten-year program 

in aid of four-year liberal arts college libraries in the United States, Canada, 

and the Near East. In 1928 the Corporation organized the Advisory Group on 

College Libraries under the chairmanship of Dr. Bishop, whose association 
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with the Corporation’s work during the period under review as chairman or as 
a member of the various advisory groups lends authority to this report. This 
first advisory group had virtually completed its work by 1932. Concurrently 
during 1931 and 1932 the Advisory Group on Canadian College Libraries, 
under the chairmanship of the late George H. Locke of the Toronto Public 
Library, was at work on liberal arts colleges in that country. In 1934, again 
under Dr. Bishop’s leadership, the Advisory Group on Junior College Libraries 
began its work which ended in 1937. Beginning in 1931 and still in progress at 
the time this report was written was the work of centralized purchasing at 
Ann Arbor for the United States colleges and junior colleges receiving grants. 

The types of colleges studied and recommended for grants excluded uni- 
versity liberal arts colleges (except for Canada), land-grant colleges, technical 
schools, and colleges for Negroes; in general, state or municipally supported 
schools were not considered. In connection with the liberal arts college in the 
university, Dr. Bishop observes that “in very few, if any, of the fifty or more 
universities in the United States has there been erected a separate library for 
the college of liberal arts.” He points out that the typical university library is, 
as a matter of fact, an extension and elaboration of the original library of the 
college on which the university is founded. By doing so he draws attention to 
the desirability of considering special library service to the liberal arts college 
found in nearly every large university. 

The purpose of the Carnegie Corporation and its three advisory groups, 
while primarily to select certain colleges for library grants, was also to stimu- 
late “careful thinking about the problem of college libraries on the part of the 
executive officers, governing boards, and faculties of American colleges.”” The 
advisory group early determined to recommend grants in order to “‘accomplish 
the wider purpose of developing careful and thoughtful concentration on the 
college library as an integral part in the educational work of the college it- 
self.” 

The principal interest in this report focuses on the work of the college and 
junior college advisory groups in relation to which the most detailed procedure 
was developed. Preliminary information was gathered by means of question- 
naires which, in the case of the college library group, resulted in William M. 
Randall’s book, The college library. The next step was the development of a 
book list to be checked by the libraries under consideration as a means of se- 
curing a qualitative measure of their holdings. Shaw’s well-known List of 
books for college libraries and Mohrhardt’s more recent List of d00ks for junior 
college libraries resulted. In the case of the college group an interesting, if not 
wholly realized, by-product was the publication of Gerould’s The college li- 
brary building. Lack of adequate literature in this field is attested by contin- 
ued demands for this book which led to its reprinting by the American Library 
Association. 

Following this preliminary gathering of information, careful personal in- 
spection of the libraries judged most likely to receive grants took place. Final- 
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ly, upon recommendation of the advisory group, the Corporation made spe- 
cific grants to institutions. Another by-product of this program was the de- 
velopment and publication of standards for liberal arts college and junior col- 
lege libraries. 

It was found that, while the privilege and responsibility of selecting mate- 
rials to be purchased with the grant must rest with the institution, purchasing 
could most economically and efficiently be handled through a central pur- 
chasing agency which the Corporation set up in the University of Michigan 
Library building. This centralized purchasing operation is one of the most in- 
teresting and suggestive results of the whole program. It is estimated that, for 
the college libraries receiving grants, from 10 to 15 per cent more books were 
secured through this agency than if the college libraries had purchased direct- 
ly. The savings were even greater for the junior college group, since an approx- 
imate 27} per cent discount was secured, this largely owing to the in-print 
character of the bulk of books selected by these libraries. It is interesting to 
observe an expansion of the concept of library materials operating in the selec- 
tions made by the junior colleges. From these grants a limited number of 
phonograph records, pictures, musical scores, and maps have been bought. 

The grants made are impressive: $1,011,000 was distributed to 84 four- 
year colleges; $300,000 to 92 junior colleges; $213,300 to 32 Canadian colleges 
and universities; $50,000 to 10 Near East colleges; and $600,000 in the form of 
salary endowments for the librarians of 4 United States colleges. 

We are too near the actual work of the advisory groups to see clearly the 
results of these grants. Nevertheless, it is quite apparent that the advisory 
groups’ approach to their problem has succeeded in focusing attention on 
liberal arts libraries, whether college or junior college. There is nothing so 
potent as the prospect of funds for drawing college administrators’ attention 
to a college function. Quite apart from the four salary endowments, these 
extensive grants have unquestionably raised the status of the library in the 
eyes of many college administrators. The advisory groups sought only in a 
general way to investigate the relationship of the college library to instruc- 
tion. But it is interesting to observe that the Carnegie Corporation made a 
grant to the Association of American Colleges for a study of the integration of 
the college library with the college curriculum. 

The two book lists themselves are an important result of the program. The 
Shaw list, originally intended as a qualitative measure of college libraries, was 
later developed as a buying list, as was the Mohrhardt junior college list. 
Both include numerous British and foreign books, types generally lacking in 
college and junior college libraries. “Any suggestion of titles for purchase that 
tend to break down provincialism and isolation,” says Dr. Bishop, “‘is of itself 
a beneficial contribution to higher education in America.” 

Dr. Bishop’s report serves to emphasize the tremendous impact of educa- 
tional foundations on American education. This ten-year program distributed 
$2,174,300 to 222 colleges in North America and the Near East, colleges 
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organized along lines usually associated with the policies and practices of 
higher education in the United States. Selections were made on the basis of 
expert advice from leaders in the educational and library fields. The grants, 
perhaps by accident, upheld college library appropriations during the depres- 
sion years and enabled libraries to increase their rate and quality of accessions 
at a time when otherwise the opposite would surely have happened. 
Donatp Coney 


University of Texas Library 


Proceedings thirtieth annual conference Special Libraries Association, 1909- 
7938. Concord, N.H.: Rumford Press, 1938. Pp. 142. $2.00 (special price 
to S.L.A. members, $1.00). 

More than one hundred papers and reports of officers, committees, groups, 
and chapters are given space in these printed proceedings of the conference 
held in Pittsburgh, June 7-10, 1938. They are, we may assume, a reflection of 
the Association itself, except for the more intangible values of association 
activities. 

The primary function of association meetings, from the viewpoint of the 
individual member, is to give opportunity for association with fellow profes- 
sionals in order to discuss and hear discussed the problems common to all 
members of the profession or of interest to limited groups. It is obviously 
impossible for the printed proceedings to convey these values to the reader. 
Without this personal association, some of the printed reports in the Proceed- 
ings seem very thin. In deference to this particular publication, it may be 
added that this characteristic is shared in varying degrees by proceedings in 
general. 

From the viewpoint of the association, the annual conference provides 
opportunity for presentation of reports on work accomplished by boards, com- 
mittees, sections, or other groups, and by the association as a whole. More 
important, it is possible to have group consideration of recommendations 
affecting the policies and program of the association. For the Special Libraries 
Association, these are reported in the Proceedings, and one is struck by the 
variety of activities engaged in, too numerous to describe here in detail. In 
this volume appear annual reports of the several officers, fourteen committees, 
ten groups, and thirteen chapters, as well as the convention proceedings of the 
general sessions and of meetings held by the groups. 

So varied are the library interests represented by the Association that one 
is led to question the meaning of “‘special,” in spite of some recent efforts to 
define it. The groups into which the Association is divided are: biological 
sciences, commerce, financial, insurance, museum, newspaper, public business 
librarians, science-technology, social science, and university and college de- 
partmental librarians. The interests of some of these groups—e.g., the finan- 
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cial, insurance, and museum groups—bear predominantly on problems of 
library service to special types of organizations and institutions. On the other 
hand, the biological sciences group represents a much more varied group of 
interests, and the public business librarians group and the university and 
college departmental librarians group are definitely involved in activities 
which affect the service programs of public and university libraries in general. 

There is indicated a considerable overlapping of interests, if not duplication 
of effort, between the Special Libraries Association and other library associa- 
tions in some instances, and a double burden of individual responsibilities in 
others, within the last two groups mentioned in particular. 

It is correct to infer from the foregoing discussion that the proceedings of 
the sessions at the Pittsburgh conference are of interest to many more li- 
brarians than merely S.L.A. members. The work of such committees as the 
Classification Committee and the Committee on Indexes to Sources of Statis- 
tical Information should be of interest to catalogers and reference librarians in 
general libraries, and the current activities of the Training and Recruiting 
Committee may be watched with interest and perhaps profit by library school 
faculties. 

The report of the Business Library Promotion Committee of its campaign 
to help special librarians in this field sell themselves, embodies some sugges- 
tions which should prove useful to the public library in its publicity work. 
There are numerous small business concerns which cannot afford business in- 
tormational service on an organized basis except through public libraries or 
through co-operative library organizations supported by groups of business- 
men. Hence for some public libraries the suggestions in the work of this com- 
mittee may actually extend beyond publicity. One is reminded in this respect 
of Dr. Bostwick’s statement: “The failure to recognize the needs of special 
groups of the community and to provide special facilities for them led to the 
establishment of swarms of special libraries—valuable in many instances, but 
in some doing work that ought to have been done by the public library.” 
Having used this quotation, we must call special attention to the public 
business librarians’ group of the S.L.A., to which reference has already been 
made. 

The general interest of the Proceedings also lies in the papers presented at 
the various group meetings. “Sources of business information,” “Social Se- 
curity Act,” “New projects of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce,” and “Some little-known facts about the Census Bureau,” are among 
the more interesting of the papers, and several aspects of the application of 
microphotography in libraries are discussed. 

The Special Libraries Association is to be congratulated on the publication 
of Vol. I of its Proceedings as a separate publication. 

Herman H. HeNnKLE 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Cataloguing in special libraries—a survey of methods. By Joun L. THornton; 
with an Introduction by Henry A. SHarp. London: Grafton, 1938. 
Pp. xi+268. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Thornton, of the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College Library 
in London, has prepared a book which is basic in its field, and in so doing he 
has gone far in furnishing a picture of existing methods of cataloging in 
England. 

“Undertaken in the hope that some way might be found for a system of 
complete standardization in cataloging leading to printed catalog cards used 
exactly as printed,” emphasis is naturally given to those changes which will 
lead to a uniform system of co-operative cataloging. Too often the remedy is 
offered before existing conditions are thoroughly studied, but here we have 
before us the conditions existing not only in one library but in many; and by 
bringing into relief the obstacles which confront the librarian in making 
changes, the student is provided with an epitome of the status of cataloging 
at the present time. 

The term “special” is used to include all other than public and county 
libraries, although commercial and technical departments attached to certain 
university and public libraries are included. Government libraries are also 
considered, that of the India Office in London being one of the most inter- 
esting. 

The author takes cognizance of the fact that the catalogs in some special 
subject fields, such as music, patent collections, family letters, etc., have al- 
ready received adequate attention. By collecting and revealing inconsistencies 
in work, lack of sufficient funds, and the dearth of cataloging tools, the volume 
forms a splendid forerunner to a study leading to the author’s objective. The 
work discloses that a very loose terminology is a deterring factor in carrying 
on the survey. For example, many libraries reported that the “Dewey decimal 
code of cataloguing” was used, and the terms “alphabetical subject” and 
“alphabetical classed catalogs” were often confused, which all goes to prove 
that a survey sur place is the only way to be sure of adequate and correct 
comparable data. 

Many of the libraries have no one person who is responsible for the cata- 
loging; the work is undertaken by anyone who may have a little spare time. 
Some of these assistants are without library training and are unfamiliar with 
cataloging codes and tools. According to the returns received, card catalogs 
are to be found in forty-six libraries; the sheaf form in fifteen; while printed 
book catalogs may be supplemented by those in card or sheaf forms. 

The types of catalog differ greatly, but all seem to agree that the author 
catalog is essential. If subject catalogs exist, the entries are either arranged 
by some system of classification or are alphabetized by subject headings 
which are far from standardized. If dictionary catalogs are used, the authors 
and subjects are usually filed in two different files. This system is very gen- 
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erally favored and will interest American librarians, some of whom have al- 
ready adopted this method of separation. Many English libraries are without 
any kind of subject catalogs. This is not owing to the lack of need but to the 
lack of staff and to the little money which is available for cases in which to 
store the cards. The author has revealed some short cuts taken because of 
lack of funds. Some of our libraries might profit by these. For example, 
periodicals are not always cataloged, but reference is made to the “World list 
of scientific periodicals, 1925-27"; in a medical library, absence of plates in a 
book is more worthy of note than the reverse. Some libraries list their addi- 
tions to a special professional magazine, and these entries are then clipped by 
the librarian and mounted on cards. In this way the library does not have to 
bear the expense of printing, and uniformity is assured. In one library where 
all duplication of work must be avoided the cataloging is done from the acces- 
sion book. 

Printed book catalogs still outnumber the catalogs in card form. These are 
quite useful when applied to a specific field since they furnish a bibliography in 
permanent form. Many such catalogs are listed in connection with the li- 
braries described, and it would be most convenient had they also been grouped 
in one file at the end of the volume. Such catalogs are often little known to 
librarians and are frequently difficult to identify. 

Mr. Thornton does not consider that the printed bibliographies take the 
place of analytical cataloging, and while this may be true in some subject 
fields, I think we in America are more and more depending on our serial 
cumulative book bibliographies. 

A list of the printed “Catalogues of the Library of the India Office” is 
included and will be very interesting to catalogers. In this library the Anglo- 
American Code is used with some necessary modifications of the rules gov- 
erning Indian and Oriental names. South Indian names, for example, are 
cataloged under the penultimate name. Included are printed catalogs of Euro- 
pean manuscripts—Vol. I, the Mackenzie Collection, and Vol. II, the Orme 
Collection—as well as the catalogs of Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Persian books. 
All these would be helpful to catalogers working with these languages. 

It is interesting to note that forty-two of the libraries are now using the 
Anglo-American Code, while Cutler is followed by one library, the British 
Museum Code by ten, and twenty-five libraries report that they have made 
their own codes. The Cambridge Code is accepted by two, one takes the 
Prussian rules, while four acknowledge that no code is used. 

Mr. Thornton often makes comparisons between English and American 
practice and frequently proves his point by stating the American rule. He 
also makes a plea for the early publication of the new edition of our Code. 

Large university libraries are greatly hampered by lack of staff and the 
cataloging “is done in between other duties, forming hybrid compilations 
which masquerade as author catalogues.” Subject catalogs in card form are fre- 
quently lacking altogether in these libraries. 
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One of the best organized libraries is that at the London School of Eco. 
nomics and Political Science. Here is a stock of 250,000 volumes classified by 
the Library of Congress scheme, and a staff of seven is engaged in cataloging. 
The actual cataloging is done on a printed work-card, a facsimile of which is 
included. We are all familiar with 4 London bibliography of social sciences 
which comes from this library and also know Mr. Headicar’s Manual of 
library organization. The chapter covering this library can be read with profit 
since this library is regarded as one of the most progressive in England. 

Many other special libraries are described. These include medical, scien- 
tific, those attached to learned societies and institutions, government li- 
braries, business and commercial, as well as libraries of national importance, 
such as the Bodleian. 

Only one of the libraries, that of the Warburg Institute, seems to have any 
connection with the National Central Library in London. This library has a 
duplicate catalog at that center. It is quite apparent, however, that this Cen- 
tral Library has awakened an interest in co-operation and has stimulated 
co-operative cataloging. 

In summary, the author makes the following statement which may result 
from his findings: 

Most [of the printed lists of accessions now printed in England] could be utilized for 
catalogues by being posted on cards, but very few libraries are able to take advantage 
of these facilities. If special libraries could co-operate in the production of one weekly 
or monthly list suitable for the above purpose, each library contributing entries for the 
subjects it collects, catalogued according to a recognized code, the resources of these 
libraries would be available to all interested. The cost of publication should not be more 
than that spent by all these libraries in the production of separate lists, and the re- 
sultant periodical could be sold at a moderate sum to many who would appreciate the 
value of the scheme. 


It has been suggested that the National Central Library could be the center 
for this service. 

This plea for a better co-operative system between the London libraries has 
evidently been occasioned by the fact that since the establishment of the 
Central Lending Library in London and the establishment of outlier libraries, 
those who live at a distance from London are frequently more quickly served 
with books through interlibrary loans than is the scholar who is in the 
metropolitan area. 

A brief Bibliography completes the volume and one could wish that all the 
references stated in footnotes might have been repeated here. In the codes of 
rules suggested we miss that splendid one of Miss Harriet W. Pierson, Guide to 
the cataloguing of the serial publications of societies and institutions (1931). 

This review can make no better statement in closing than to repeat the 
words of Mr. Henry A. Sharp, who has prepared the Introduction. 


These are the days of such blessed things as co-operation and co-ordination. If Mr. 
Thornton’s book does something to bring about a greater measure in uniformity in the 
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cataloguing of collections of similar kinds it will have performed a useful service. For 
one of the greatest obstacles to national and international library co-operation, espe- 
cially as regards the building up of the union catalogues, has already lain in the diverse 
and often conflicting cataloguing methods employed in different libraries. 
Marcaret Mann 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


List of subject headings for information file. 4th ed. Compiled under the direc- 
tion of Beatrice Winser by Lois M. Wenman and Dorothy G. Ricnarp- 
son. Edited by Joun Cotron Dana. (“Modern American library econ- 
omy series.”) Pp. 119. $1.25. 

This alphabetical list of subject headings is the list used by the Newark, 
New Jersey, Public Library in arranging its extensive and long tried vertical 
file of clippings and pamphlets on current questions. The first edition of the 
list was published by Mr. Dana in 1917 with 3,500 subject headings; the 
second edition, in 1925 with 4,000 entries; and the third edition, in 1932 with 
3,022 entries. This fourth edition has 2,442 entries. The tendency has been 
toward more general headings which may hold over a longer period. The sub- 
ject headings as a rule are selected from the Readers’ guide to periodical 
literature. 

Evidently there is a demand for the list, or a fourth edition would not have 
been published, but it is a little puzzling to determine just what use can be 
made of it. An information file of clippings and pamphlets must grow from a 
small beginning, and it must grow to meet the needs of a particular library. 
This list could not be adopted all at once, and many of the headings would be 
out of date before material on these subjects could be gathered. Since the 
headings are taken from the Readers’ guide, why is it not as satisfactory, when 
material on a new subject comes to hand, to take the subject heading from 
the latest Readers’ guide as it is to take it from a printed list which is suited to 
the purposes of another library? It is true that the headings in this edition are 
more general than in the previous editions, but one of the advantages of the 
vertical file is that very specific headings may be used and may be discarded 
easily when the special need is passed. The list cannot take the place of a card 
index suited to the peculiar needs of another library, but it might be of value 
in connection with the revision of a large collection of material already as- 
sembled. By comparing the carefully worked out headings with those in use, 
one might, no doubt, eliminate many inconsistencies from a file covering the 
growth of a number of years. There are also in the list many practical sugges- 
tions in form, alphabeting, and filing which might be applied to any file. 

Much emphasis is placed on the local headings, that is, headings beginning 
with New Jersey, New York, or Newark. There are about 700 local entries. 
Very sensibly, but contrary to usual library practice, all local headings begin 
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with the name of the place, no matter if it is the name of a city, county, or 
state. The subheads in the local entries correspond to the general headings, 
except that frequently the local subheads are more specific than the general 
headings. The local headings cover the subjects so completely that the list 
might well be used as a list of desiderata by any library trying to collect local 
material. 

There are many useful “see” and “see also” references. An important addi- 
tion to this edition is the inclusion of the “refer from” references. In an infor- 
mation file like this not only must new headings be added constantly, but old 
ones must be dropped. By the use of the “refer from” references, all cross- 
references can be canceled accurately when a subject is dropped. 

Several special files are included in the list, as “Biography A-Z,” “‘Associa- 
tions A-Z,” “Colleges and universities A~Z.”” By this arrangement many indi- 
vidual headings are eliminated to advantage. However, it is difficult to see the 
advantage of grouping all biographies together in A-Z instead of the usual 
procedure of the subgroups, as “‘Artists A-Z,” “Musicians A-Z.” 

The Preface to the list includes a detailed account of the information file 
and also the pamphlet library of the Newark Public Library, with a descrip- 
tion of the processes of securing, clipping, filing, cataloging, loaning, repairing, 
and discarding the material. This information should be very suggestive to a 


library starting its own vertical file. 
Marcaret I. Smitx 


University of Michigan 


Classification of musical compositions: a decimal-symbol system. By GEorcEe 
SHERMAN Dickinson. Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Vassar College, 1938. Pp. 37. 
The system of classification for musical compositions devised by Dr. 

Dickinson is a valuable manual of practice in its own field, where guides of any 

sort are very few. More than that, as a study in the theory and technique of 

classification, it should be of interest to librarians and students. Anyone who 
has to do with the organization and arrangement of musical material will do 
well to study it, even where the library is committed to some other system. 

Where the choice of a system of classification is open, this one should certainly 

be taken into consideration; there are many useful suggestions to be gained 

from it, even though in the end some other is given preference. 

Of the systems in use with which this should be compared, that of the 
Library of Congress and the Dewey Decimal System are best known. The 
scheme of the Library of Congress was designed for a collection of vast size, 
with problems peculiar to itself. As the author, O. G. Sonneck, writes in his 
prefatory note to the first edition: “The subdivisions may at first sight appear 
rather close, or here and there to imply a distinction too fine and perhaps a 
little troublesome in application.” The logic of its development, however, is 
admirable (with the possible exception of certain subdivisions under the head 
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of “Church music,” where lines of differentiation appear to conflict). To work 
well for a library of moderate size the outline requires, as Mr. Sonneck sug- 
gests, a certain amount of adaptation and contraction. 

The Decimal System of Classification is in use in many music libraries, 
especially in music departments of public libraries. It leaves much to be de- 
sired in logic of arrangement, and there are many special features peculiar to 
musical works that it does not take into account. Certain libraries have 
worked out extensions of their own which are said to be satisfactory in appli- 
cation. 

The foremost advantage of Dr. Dickinson’s system is its adaptability. To 
quote from the Introduction: 

In the determination of categories, however, conflicting needs may present them- 
selves. What materials should be classified together, and in what order the groups 
formed should be arranged, depends in a very considerable degree not on any single, ab- 
solute, logical order of arrangement, but rather on the type of library and on the kind of 
client to be served. Different libraries may legitimately require equally logical but dif- 
ferent distributions of the same materials. In music, for example, scores which are used 
chiefly for consultation by the scholar or student should be classified according to their 
original form, even though this may require some research. On the contrary, works 
used mainly for performance should be accessible in groups determined primarily by the 
instruments or voices which perform them, regardless of whether they are in their orig- 
inal form or not. 

Certainly no one rigid schedule can serve these conflicting purposes. The present 
system has recourse, therefore, to the device of synthesis, and accordingly consists of 
factors capable of assembly in various relations demanded by different needs. 


With these considerations in view, the application of a system such as this 
to the classification of a library should be undertaken only after thorough 
study and mastery of its principles and procedures. It would be well to test 
out the choices of order and arrangement with actual musical material, 
selected at random. Above all, Dr. Dickinson’s counsel should be kept in 
mind: “The exact combination appropriate to a given library, or the com- 
binations to be used in specific different parts of the same library, should be 
selected, tested, recorded, and adhered to consistently.” 

The device of synthesis—i.e., the building-up out of various elements—has 
determined the form of presentation. This work is not a “table of classifica- 
tion,” or schedule of groups and subdivisions, listed seriatim with a cor- 
responding series of numbers or symbols, as are the schemes of classification 
commonly in use. The various factors entering into the notation are treated 
each in a section by itself. Opposite each item in the section headed “Class 
and division” stands a formula to be applied in composing the call number. 

The system of notation is highly ingenious and is an admirable feature of 
the work. Many of the devices might well be adopted in a music library 
classified by another scheme. Dr. Dickinson’s remarks on notation are of in- 
terest in other fields of classification than that of music and may well be 
quoted. 
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In addition to assuring logical categories and flexible arrangements of them, the 
practical classification system must also provide a notation which gives fluent access to 
the materials so grouped. The most salient characteristic of such a notation is mnemonic 
quality. A call number should be easily “read” by interpretation of the factors which 
comprise it. It should with equal ease be “composed” from the same factors. 

In order to secure for the purpose the necessary transferability of factors, decimals 
are indispensable. But they are not adequate in themselves, since numerals tend to lose 
part of their mnemonic force when subjected to widely varied associations. To assist in 
the maintenance of meaning for the factors, in whatever context they may be found, 
symbols are valuable. But too great a variety of arbitrary characters is confusing and 
requires elaborate shelving rules for security of precedence. The duty of mnemonic sug- 
gestion may well be shared, therefore, between symbols and letters, which are in effect 
merely symbols of a different sort. Furthermore, the symbols and letters should be as in- 
herently suggestive in themselves as possible. Such a scheme will at the same time show 
marked responsiveness to the requirements of expansion. 


The text and notes are written with the utmost economy of language. 
Many abbreviations are used, and there are mnemonic index letters for refer- 
ence to the tables. These features make close application necessary on the 
part of the reader; to the classifier, applying the system in actual daily use, 
they would, no doubt, become familiar and helpful. 

There are plentiful examples of the working-out of call numbers. These 
and other explanations are given in footnotes designated by asterisks and 
numbers, the numbering being continuous throughout the book. Since this 
practice makes it necessary to refer to earlier and to later sections, it would 
seem to the reviewer more convenient to have gathered all the notes together 
into a section by themselves. 

The appearance of the pages is pleasing, and there are ample margins for 
annotations. For a handbook of this kind, where quick consultation is de- 
sirable, the type might well have been larger or, at any rate, heavier. 

There has long been a place for an adequate and practical classification for 
music libraries of moderate size. It will be interesting to see to what extent 
Dr. Dickinson’s work is accepted as filling this need and to take note of 


libraries where it is adopted. 
Eva Jupp O’MEarRA 


Library of the School of Music 
Yale University 


A history of American magazines, Vol. I1: 1850-7865. By Franx LuTHER 
Morr. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xviii+608. 
$5.00. 

A history of American magazines, Vol. III: 1865-1885. By Frank LuTHer 
Mort. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+649. $5.00. 
These two volumes continue through 1884 the invaluable and vastly 

entertaining history of American magazines which Mr. Mott began in 4 

history of American magazines, 1741-1850 (now reissued without change by 
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the Harvard press) and which will be completed, quickly, it is hoped, in two 
more volumes. The plan of the new volumes follows that of the first. For each 
period is given (1) a cross-section of the trends, interests, and conditions re- 
lating to magazines in general; (2) a history of each of the most important 
magazines; and (3) a chronological list of all the magazines referred to in the 
text. Obviously, Mr. Mott’s aim has been to combine an authoritative refer- 
ence book on American magazines with a readable account of them, an ac- 
count of interest to the mythical “general reader” as well as to the student. 
In this aim he has succeeded remarkably well. However, to make this com- 
bination, some sacrifice had to be made in each of its components. It goes 
without saying that the work could have been made more popular by includ- 
ing more side lights and amusing stories, and by omitting detailed informa- 
tion. It is equally true that it could have been made more useful to the stu- 
dent had the space devoted to amusing anecdotes—and some of them are very 
amusing—been given to other things. 

Of the general sections of these volumes, those dealing with the business 
aspects of the magazine are especially good. Not only is much new and not 
easily available material presented, but Mr. Mott’s own comments on busi- 
ness management, circulation, payment of authors, and advertising are very 
illuminating. To me the least satisfactory are those sections which deal with 
literary trends and taste. There is an air of superficiality about all of them. 
The selection of “important” magazines, those chosen for detailed histories, is 
satisfactory, and ranges from the Church review through the Atlantic monthly 


to the National police gazette. (Of course, everyone will ask why his own 
favorite among the minor magazines was omitted.) The histories themselves 


are very well done. 

The chronological list at the end of each volume does not attempt to give 
all the magazines of the period but only those referred to in the text. It is in 
this section especially the student asks for more. A fairly large number of in- 
teresting minor magazines should, it seems to me, have been included, even 
though there were no occasions to refer to them in the text. It is unfortunate 
also that for each of the magazines in this list there is not a brief descriptive 
history. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that my chief objection to 
Mr. Mott’s two volumes is that they are not at least three. Possibly when the 
series is finished, Mr. Mott will consider publishing one or two supplementary 
volumes which will consist of the material excluded from the original ones. 


As a student of American literature, I hope so. 
Napier WILT 


University of Chicago 
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Educational work in museums of the United States: development, methods and 
trends. By Grace Fisher Ramsey. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. 
Pp. xiv+289. $2.50. 

This thorough study of the most important development of museum 
techniques in modern times has long been awaited. During the last ten years 
museums have become a noteworthy factor in the educational life of the com- 
munity, and they have done so under the handicap of lying outside the 
recognized world of educational institutions. An assertion of the place and 
rights of the museum as an independent teaching institution is considerably 
overdue. Dr. Grace Ramsey has made a practical addition to educational 
philosophy with her factual survey. 

A book of this character is likely to become a handbook of museum in- 
structors in every part of the English-speaking world. It contains a great deal 
more than an impersonal and scholarly survey of activities in American 
museums. The lifetime experience of a distinguished teacher in one of our 
greatest and most forward-looking museums is to be found in its pages. The 
educational philosophy set forth gains weight by its pragmatic and cautious 
character. Dr. Ramsey allows the free activities of the museum to speak for 
themselves. How far they are in advance of the somewhat regimented freedom 
of the modern school the reader may judge for himself. 

There are several classes of people outside the museum world who should 
be persuaded or shamed into reading this book. Outstanding among these are 
school teachers and librarians, who have the responsibility of opening the 
minds of the young to the exciting facts of modern existence. The museum 
may claim to be an equal partner of the printed page as a source of mental 
stimulation. Children’s guides should be able to direct their charges to this 
partially neglected source and to advise them of the skilful welcome they will 
receive within its halls. In this connection, Dr. Ramsey’s chapter on “Teacher 
training in museums” provides excellent material. 

For those interested in the promotion of adult education, the chapter on 
the “Development of adult education among museums” should open a new 
field for their endeavors. The wealth of material and the skilled assistance 
that awaits the questioning citizen in museum halls is little known. Organiza- 
tion by outside groups to make use of their opportunities is the immediate 
requisite. 

This book brings together widespread material on a subject of pressing 
interest to educators and thoughtful citizens. 

Tuomas R. Apa 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles, California 
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The National Youth Administration: prepared for the Advisory Committee on 
Education. By Patmer O. Jounson and Oswatp L. Harvey, with an 
Introduction by Doak S. Campse tt. (“Staff study,” No. 13.) Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x+121. $0.15. 


Of the numerous and varied alphabetical experiments of the New Deal, 
probably none have been more successful in achieving commendable objec- 
tives than the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. There can be little doubt that the 
National Youth Administration has been well worth its cost. One of the major 
defects of our American program of higher education is its selection of stu- 
dents primarily on the basis of economic ability. The N.Y.A. has made college 
possible for hundreds of thousands of young men and women worthy of the 
opportunity to expose themselves to a higher education. At the same time it 
has served society well in providing these same thousands of American youth 
with the oppoitunity for constructive employment of their time during a 
period when the alternative was often idleness and demoralization. 

In the report under consideration the authors have summarized the objec- 
tives, organization, and achievements of the National Youth Administration 
during its first two years, from September, 1935, through November, 1937. 
The dual purpose of the study reported was description and appraisal and the 
results of the former are more illuminating than are those of the latter. The 
authors’ attempts at evaluation are much less complete than would have been 
desirable, owing partly to lack of reliable evidence and probably partly to a 
desire on the part of both educational institutions and authors to promote 
continuation and expansion of the activities of the N.Y.A., a worthy objective 
but one detrimental to the value of the report as a constructive and objective 
analysis. Although the general conclusions resulting from the appraisal are 
almost certainly valid, a more critical and detailed examination of specific 
limitations and abuses might have contributed to an improved program. 
There can be little doubt that the local administration of N.Y.A. funds has 
varied widely in quality. Some of the common abuses are unavoidable. In 
some institutions, however, the relief objective, the worthiness of each ap- 
plicant, and the value of the experience to be gained and of the various 
projects proposed have not been given the careful consideration which they 
deserve. One Michigan college, to cite but one example, “admits using 31 per 
cent of the total allotment for the employment of athletes.”” Such abuses are 
unquestionably unimportant in relation to the total achievement of the pro- 
gram, but they ought to be faced and in so far as possible removed. 

Not the least contribution of the N.Y.A. has been its service to libraries 
through both of its major programs—work projects and student aid. Prob- 
ably no activity for which N.Y.A. assistance has been used is more consistent 
with the objectives of the National Youth Administration, both theoretically 
and in practice. During the academic year of 1937-38 the library served by 
this reviewer made good use of approximately 12,000 hours of N.Y.A. 
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financed assistance, about 8 per cent of the total allotted to the institution, 
In April, 1937, 8.3 per cent of a sample of 7,083 college-aid recipients in 388 
colleges were employed in library service. During 1937-38, 7 per cent of the 
students receiving N.Y.A. aid in 42 higher educational institutions in Michi- 
gan were working in their college libraries. If and when the thousands of 
N.Y.A. assistants being used in school and college libraries are no longer 
available, the resulting problem of adjustment and partial replacement will 
cause many an administrative headache, despite the very uneven quality of 
the service being received. But this aspect of the discontinuance of the N.Y.A. 
would be relatively unimportant. There can be no doubt in the mind of the 
reader of the Johnson-Harvey report, particularly if he also reads the Michi- 
gan report (National Youth Administration college and graduate aid at forty-two 
Michigan institutions, 1937-38), that a material expansion and the permanent 
continuance of the N.Y.A. would constitute a secure and profitable invest- 
ment in the America of tomorrow. , 
Cart Vitz 


Minneapolis Public Library 


Key to League of Nations documents placed on public sale, 1934-1936: fourth 
supplement to Key to League of Nations documents, 1920-1929. By Marie J. 


Carrott. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xxili+188. 

$4.75. 

As the years pass, Woodrow Wilson’s brain child seems much more success- 
ful as an international bureau for social research and as a copious publisher 
than as an effective international arbiter or influence for peace. The volume 
or mass of the League’s printed work seems to be quite equal to that of fifteen 
years ago, although the political influence and renown of the publishing agent 
have steadily declined. While this decline naturally has had some adverse 
effect upon the authority and importance of League publications, yet these 
very publications, widely distributed among hundreds of research institutions 
and government offices throughout the world, will continue for years to be 
quoted and studied as source material. These many depositories and students 
of League of Nations documents will therefore welcome and profit by this 
latest volume, fifth in the series, compiled by Miss Carroll and furnishing not 
precisely a detailed index, but a useful classified list effectively regimenting the 
bewildering series, subseries, and bibliographical vicissitudes of League publi- 
cations since its formation in 1920. This compiler, quick to see the need for 
such a “Key” and indefatigable in her fifteen years of patient work upon it, 
richly deserves the gratitude of all librarians and scholars and merits the 
enthusiastic encomium of Professor Shotwell’s Foreword to the present 
volume. 
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In plan and arrangement this fifth volume is much like its forerunners 
which have been reviewed in earlier numbers of the Library quarterly (1 [1931], 
221-22; II [1932], 164-65; and III [1933], 443-44). Perhaps it is a not unrea- 
sonably pessimistic hope that Miss Carroll may last as long as the League. 

J. I. Wver 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Bibliographical guide to English studies. 7th ed., rev. and enl. Compiled by 
Tom Peete Cross. Chicago: University of Chicago Press [1938]. Pp. 
ili-vili +123. $1.00. 

Twenty years ago the first edition of this booklet was issued. It has since 
gone through many changes, and now it emerges somewhat larger and 
definitely better. The sixth edition (1932) was only 58 pages; the seventh 
seems to be twice as long, though it actually is not, for the blank pages of the 
volume (allowed, one supposes, for student notes) make up half the book. 
This latest work is actually about eight pages longer than the last edition. 

A sentence in the “Prefatory note” disclaims any attempt at exhaustiveness 
in the listing of references: “The compiler has included only a few of the most 
useful or comprehensive sources.” The basis of selection was, it appears, the 
importance of the item considered. 

There are, nonetheless, many important items which have nowhere been 
referred to. Typical among these are Lawrence Heyl’s Current national bib- 
liographies, Blanch M. Baker’s Dramatic bibliography, Anne Haight’s Banned 
books, and Jaggard’s famed (however faulty) bibliography of Shakespeare. 
These books were omitted from Professor Cross’s lists, whereas items of lesser 
import, many in periodicals, were included. 

Again, in Section VII, called “Periodical publications containing reviews 
and bibliographies,” there are omissions which must be noted. From here are 
lacking such magazines as Blackwood’s, Literary world (Boston), Literary 
world (London), Mercure de France, Saturday review (London), and the Shake- 
speare Yahrbuch. These are surely more significant periodicals than some 
which have been granted space in Professor Cross’s book. 

Page vii gives attention to, and quotations from, three bibliographers, 
Poole, Routh, and Skeat, who at various times urged that students verify 
their references. It seems most apparent that, at various places, this has not 
been done in this handbook. Even if we grant that the compiler’s selection of 
material is excellent, there still remains to the compiler the obligation of 
checking his material; no bibliographical sin is more serious than this one of 
not seeing items before listing them. An outstanding example of this failure to 
verify references is Item 46, listed as “Cumulative bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies. New York, 1938 .”” The correct title is: “The bibliographic in- 
dex,” of which Vol. I, No. 1 was issued in March, 1938. How could a student, 
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however industrious, find this incorrectly listed title in his library’s catalog? 
It seems clear that the compiler had not seen the publication before he listed it. 

There are other faults in the book, one of which is failure to give complete 
information. Thus Item 134 does not indicate that the Subject index to periodi- 
cals was not published for the years from 1923 to 1925. Item 181 does not 
record the latest index to PML; Item 188 does not show that Books was first 
issued in 1924; and Item 254 neglects to mention that this is the second edition 
of Webster’s New international dictionary. Finally, no pagination is given for 
articles in periodicals, and nowhere is the length of books given. 

After these things have been said, it remains for us to state that the 
general level of accuracy is high, certainly higher than that found in previous 
editions. And this is really a book in a class by itself, a reference book in a 
limited field which has survived seven editions and is now stronger than ever. 

Whatever its shortcomings, then, there is no substitute for Professor 
Cross’s volume; every serious student of English literature or bibliography 


must have it in his library. 
Tueopore G. Exrsam 


Graduate School 
New York University 


Norsk Bokfortegnelse for 1931-1935. Utigitt av Universitetsbiblioteket. Oslo: 

Norske Bokhandlerforening, 1938. Pp. xiii+656. 

This work represents an addition to the bibliography of Norway, and no 
important library can well dispense with it. It is of almost equal value to the 
work of three departments, viz., order, cataloging, and reference. It is an 
excellent illustration of what may be accomplished through practical and 
economical co-operation between the Booksellers’ Association of the country 
and the National Library. The former sees to it that the books and other 
publications to be included are delivered to the library; the latter, through its 
scholarly and professionally trained librarians and bibliographers, assumes 
responsibility for entries, compilation, editing, printing, and publication. 

The present volume is third in the series issued by the University Library 
of Oslo (the first covered 1921-25 and the second, 1926-30). The three vol- 
umes give a fairly exhaustive survey of the literary output of the country for 
the period covered. A new feature is the incorporation of title, subject word, 
and catchword references in the main alphabetical catalog instead of in a 
separate index as formerly, an approach therefore to our American dictionary 
catalog. Entries are full and accurate. Names of authors are given in full with 
years of birth, etc. The title is followed by the place of publication, if other 
than the capital Oslo, the publishers’ or printers’ names, and the price, if the 
book is obtainable through the ordinary trade channels. The catalog includes 
all publications which are delivered, according to the law of 1882, to the 
National Library, and this means practically everything of any importance. 
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The present volume has been edited by the first librarian, W. P. Sommer- 
feldt, who has supplied references and biographical data and compiled the 
systematic Index. The bibliographical entries have been prepared by A. Gar- 
borg (periodicals), Tor M. Anderson, who some years ago visited American 
libraries for the purpose of collecting data on Norwegian-American literature, 
H. Tveteras (books), A. Séyland (books and maps), O. Anker (music), and 
others. The Preface is signed by W. Munthe, chief librarian, who is well 
known to many American librarians. The alphabetical catalog, pages 1-504, 
is followed by “Music,” pages 515-26, “Maps,” pages 526-31, and finally the 
Index, pages 532-650. 

The great accumulations of entries under headings like Arbok A vhandlinger, 
Forhandlinger, Skrifter, etc., is accounted for by the fact that the University 
Library, while adhering in most instances to the rules of the Norwegian 
Library Association, based in turn on the Anglo-American rules, still shows 
the influence of German cataloging practice and enters publications of societies 
under their titles, unless they deal with the organization or activities of the 
society (annual reports, statutes, lists of members, etc.). The latter will be 
found under the name of the body. As a result, one looks in vain under 
Norske Videnskabers Selskap for publications of this important society. There 
is not even a reference to Avhandlinger, Skrifter, etc., under which headings 
most of the publications are entered. 

References from the names of authors to the books written about them, 
e.g., ““Bjérnson, Bjérnstjern.se Bjérnson, Bjérn, Bull, F.,” etc., is a feature 
that will be appreciated. So also will the systematic Index, which is prac- 
tically a classed catalog, furnishing an excellent survey of the literature in any 
particular department of knowledge or on a specific subject during the period 


1931-35. 




























J. C. M. Hanson 





Sister Bay, Wisconsin 







By way of introduction: a book list for young people. Compiled by Joint 
CoMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN Lisrary AssociaTION, JEAN CAROLYN 
Roos, chairman. Chicago: American Library Association, 1938. Pp. 130. 
$0.65; ten copies, $3.50. 

This browsing book list replaces the list, Recreational reading for young 
people, issued in 1931 by the American Library Association. It was compiled 
by a committee of the National Education Association and the American 
Library Association and was edited by Miss Jean Roos, head of the Stevenson 
Room for Young People of the Cleveland Public Library, who was responsible 
also for Recreational reading for young people. 

The present list differs widely from the former in number of titles, ar- 
rangement, and format. Following the idea of a Cleveland list, “By way of 
introduction,” it is planned as a recreational reading list for high school stu- 
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dents. The Foreword, “May we present,” is addressed to the young people 
themselves. 

The list of 1,200 books, chosen chiefly from adult fiction and readable 
nonfiction based on reading interests of youth, has been arranged under broad 
reading interests and annotated from the reader’s viewpoint. Many out-of- 
print titles have been wisely included. The format is most attractive with 
section-head illustrations, quotations, and readable type. It is unfortunate 
that a number of cuts have been used from books which are not included in 
the list, especially since titles of the books are given and the illustrations are 
such as to awaken real interest in the book, e.g., football sketch from T-model 
Tommy. 

The range of subject matter and titles is excellent. The list should be 
widely useful to young people, librarians, and teachers, and suggestive not 
only for browsing but for buying. 


Micprep P. HarrincTon 


Library School 
Louisiana State University 


Subject index to high school fiction. Preliminary ed. By Jeanne Van Nos- 
TRAND. Chicago: American Library Association, 1938. Pp. 67. $0.75. 


” 


“Have you a good book on ?”? as Miss Van Nostrand writes, is a 
question often asked by high school students. Furthermore, the busy high 
school librarian frequently is unable to answer the question to the students’ 
or to her own satisfaction. Any volume that assists in solving this problem is 
greatly needed. 

This present index includes, according to the Preface, “nearly 500 books of 
recent fiction (1930-37 for the most part).” Actually there are almost one 
hundred titles published prior to 1930. One title, Stephen Crane’s Red badge of 
courage dates back to 1895. Another title, Stewart E. White’s Blazed trail of 
1902, appears as published by Grosset in 1933. Unfortunately, some of the 
most outstanding 1937 books of fiction, such as Marjorie H. Allee’s The great 
tradition, and Stephen W. Meader’s Who rides in the dark, are omitted. 

The first part of the Jndex consists of an alphabetical list of subjects. Each 
subject is followed by the numbers assigned to the books entered in Part II 
which have been listed under that subject. These subjects, the author states, 
have been “chosen for their interest to high school students.” Examination of 
the subjects included shows, for example, Alexander Baranov, a man identified 
with Alaskan fur trade, but the omission of Meriwether Lewis, though a story 
about Lewis, Codfish market, appears in Part II; fifteen entries under Cali- 
fornia, but the omission of Pennsylvania, although A. S. Turnbull’s Rodling 
years, a story of Pennsylvania, is listed in Part II; cotton-growing, but the 
omission of wheat, though C. J. Cannon’s Red rust, an account of a farmer’s 
struggle to grow wheat, is among the books indexed. These are only a few of 
the inconsistencies in the assigning of subjects to the books included. 
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The students’ actual interest in the subjects is another question to con- 
sider. General observation would lead to the belief that such subjects as con- 
temporary life, theater, music, reporters, race problems should have been 
included while subjects such as Donner party, Fens, or Patagonia are of 
doubtful interest. The author does not indicate how the subjects included in 
the Jndex were determined. 

Part II of the Jndex is an alphabetical list of authors and titles, numbered 
consecutively. Concise informative annotations that should be interesting to 
both students and faculty indicate the type of story. The author uses “JS” 
to distinguish books that “might be used in both junior and senior high school, 
depending on the ability and interest of the student” and also for the books in 
which “the style of the book is juvenile while the subject is attractive to more 
mature students.” The author indicates that there is a difference between 
these two types of books, but since the same combination of letters is used for 
both, it is difficult for the reviewer to know to which type the book belongs. 

The author writes that there were many difficulties in selection, grading, and 
choice of subject headings and that advice was sought on these points. The 
books included are almost without exception substantial titles that have been 
included on so-called standard lists. It would be interesting to know how 
many of the titles are actually recent favorites. The author does not, however, 
claim this distinction for the fiction included. The problem of grading evident- 
ly cannot be solved easily as, for example, H. D. Boylston’s Sue Barton, 
student nurse is marked “JS;” while the sequel, Sue Barton, senior nurse has 
an ““S” which indicates “suitable for senior high school.” Friedrich Donauer’s 
The long defence carries the letter “‘S,” though it appeared as a juvenile publi- 
cation and is marked “J” in the Standard catalog for high school libraries. 
There are in the Jndex instances of titles marked “S” that are of great in- 
terest to junior high school students. 

It is hoped that in subsequent editions existing inconsistencies will be 
eliminated and that more excellent titles will be added to this comparatively 
brief list so that students and faculty members may have a much needed tool. 


Nora Beust 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


Occupations and vocational guidance: a source list of pamphlet material. 3d ed. 
rev. Compiled by Witma Bennett. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. 
Pp. 160. $1.25. 

A new edition of a work that has proved useful is always a desirable con- 
tribution to the literature of a particular field. When it retains features that 
have proved valuable in previous editions, as does this bibliography on voca- 
tional guidance, and adds new sources, it is doubly welcome. The expansion 
of the list has been brought about in two ways: (1) the addition of about 60 
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new sources, with approximately 270 titles, and (2) the incorporation of about 
180 new titles issued by organizations previously listed. Among these addi- 
tions, publications from educational organizations and institutions form an 
important part, a fact suggestive of the value the list should have for school 
libraries and for institutions offering courses in vocational guidance. 

The same plan of arrangement used in the second edition has been followed. 
The names of the firms and organizations issuing the material are arranged in 
alphabetical order, and under each appear the titles of the pamphlets. In 
addition, there is a detailed subject index with specific headings. 

As in the former edition, annotations are used sparingly. The larger pro- 
portion of entries is not annotated, while the notes that are given are largely 
descriptive rather than evaluative. There may be a slight increase in the pro- 
portion of new entries that are annotated; but no attempt was made to pro- 
vide notes for items previously without them. Should another revision be 
issued, it would be highly desirable to add critical annotations, thereby in- 
creasing the value of the bibliography by enabling the user to select wisely 
from the mass of material listed. Another change that might be considered for 
a new edition would be the extension of the scope to include books and 
periodical articles. Because of the convenience and value of a list arranged by 
sources, this should be a desirable expansion. 

Within the limits set for the list, this bibliography is a very satisfactory 
tool and one marked by careful, accurate work. It should prove a useful aid 
for librarians and all others interested in vocational guidance. 

Lutu Rutx Reep 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Hand-list of short titles of current periodicals in the Science Library, Part 1: 
Alphabetical. 5th ed. Edited by S.C. Braprorp. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 262. 9s. net. 

The Library of the Science Museum, a national library containing the 
literature of pure and applied mathematics, physical science, and biology, is 
one of the largest scientific libraries in Great Britain. At present it contains a 
quarter of a million volumes and its collection of scientific and technical 
periodicals, which numbers some 14,000 serials, is particularly noteworthy. 
Of these, 9,000 are currently received. 

Periodical resources of this fine library are made more readily available to 
research workers by means of the Hand-/ist. In it are arranged alphabetically 
those periodicals that are currently received. “For the convenience of users it 
should be noted that publications of Learned Societies and Institutions are 
entered under the names of their permanent seats and that publications of 
Government Departments and other bodies are entered under the names of 
the countries from which they derive their denominations, or, for want of such 
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denominations, under the names of the places whence their acts are issued.” 
Independent periodicals are entered under title and for these neither place of 
publication nor publisher is given. Place names are anglicized throughout. 
Russian entries are transliterated. Some 4,000 cross-references have been 
made for alternative entries and under each entry are given the holdings of 
the Science Museum Library. Title variations, however, are not included. 
Although the library has a complete file of the Fournal of experimental biology 
there is no cross-reference from the earlier title, British journal of experimental 
biology, to the currently running title, i.e., the list does not go into the past of 
current titles. 

Those who constantly use the Union list of serials will find the corporate 
entry as used in the Hand-/ist somewhat confusing. For example, Proceedings 
of the American Railway Association are entered under “America”; Proceedings 
of the American Assocation for the Advancement of Science are entered under 
“United States”; Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America are entered 
under “New York”; Comptes rendus de I’ Association des anatomistes are 
entered under “Europe.” To many users these entries would not be readily 
apparent. However, cross-references make these publications available, 
though not with expenditure of minimum energy. The corporate entry as used 
in the Hand-Jist is far more comprehensive than as used in the Union Uist. 
In the latter only those publications that do not have a distinctive title are 
listed under the organization responsible for publication. Thus Current re- 
searches in anesthesia &§ analgesia are entered under title in the Union Jist, 
whereas in the Hand-list the entry is under “Europe: International anesthesia 
research society, Current researches in anesthesia &§ analgesia.”” Certainly, most 
literature citations use the title entry in the above case. Consequently, the 
use of the corporate entry in the instant case is less comprehensible to the 
average user. Then, too, there are some inconsistencies. According to the form 
used in the Hand-list one would expect to find the Journal of comparative 
neurology and psychology under “Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Wistar institute 
of anatomy and biology,” as this journal has been published under the insti- 
tute’s auspices since 1908. Instead, the journal is listed under its title. Sim- 
ilarly, one would expect to find the Fournal of ecology, edited for the British 
Ecological Society, as a corporate entry. The Fournal of animal ecology, edited 
for the same society, is listed as a corporate entry under “Great Britain and 
Ireland,” whereas the Journal of ecology is listed under title. As in any com- 
pilation of this type, a few errors have also crept into this list. 

The customary two-column arrangement for lists of entries has been used. 
Margins between the two columns are very narrow and there is no space be- 
tween entries. In the case of corporate entries, the place name is given in 
capitals; the name of the corporate body is in boldface type; and the title is in 
italics. Independent title entries are in boldface type. 

As the Science Library has a very generous policy regarding interlibrary 
loans to other British libraries, the Hand-list is of great value to scientific 
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workers, institutions, and libraries of Great Britain. Because it contains not 
only an excellent representation of the journal literature of science and 
technology, but also government, state, and municipal publications, together 
with the more obscure and ephemeral circulars issued by national, state, and 
local trade-unions, it is a valuable tool for all librarians. 
Jupitx Waien Hunt 
Bio-Medical Libraries 
University of Chicago 


Sir William D’avenant, poet laureate and playwright-manager. By ArtHuR H. 
Netuercot. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. vii+488. 
$4.00. 

More than any other man, Sir William D’avenant (to use the spelling he 
affected) is the link between the Caroline and the Restoration stages, and it is 
fortunate for students of the continuity of English drama in the seventeenth 
century that two sound biographies are now available. Only three years ago 
Professor Harbage published his sympathetic appreciation of the man and his 
works. At that time the present volume was nearing completion, and Profes- 
sor Nethercot was constrained to finish it because his purpose differed some- 
what from Professor Harbage’s and because he had discovered an important 
group of documents that shed new light on D’avenant’s career. 

Professor Nethercot’s purpose is 
to place more stress on the narrative and biographical features of the life of this ex- 
traordinary, amusing, though largely forgotten, poet laureate of England, and to see 
him mainly as a man of the theater, diverted temporarily from his real love by the tur- 
bulence of the time in which he lived, but never letting his success in court or war drive 
his passionate ambition from his mind—to give England a theater surpassing anything 
else to be found in Europe. 


From the pages of this readable, amply documented biography emerges a full- 
length likeness of one of the important figures of a troubled age. From tap 
room to Westminster Abbey, what a romantic career D’avenant carved out for 
himself! He drove tirelessly and relentlessly toward his goal with a resource- 
fulness and versatility that is reminiscent of the “spacious” days of Elizabeth. 
Small wonder that his facial disfigurement, his pretensions to military prowess, 
his heroic poetry, and every expression of his indefatigable spirit should have 
been mercilessly ridiculed by those of his betters who looked with scorn at 
the upstart, as well as by those of his compeers whom he elbowed uncere- 
moniously from his path. The reader of Professor Nethercot’s detailed ac- 
count must occasionally wonder that one small poet could have attracted so 
much attention. Not that D’avenant was insignificant in his day and genera- 
tion. A secret agent recommended him to the Parliament for capital punish- 
ment: “No man hath don you more hurt, and hath been a greater enemy to 
the parliament.” He enjoyed the special favor of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
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And as poet, playwright, and manager he did more than any other of his day 
to determine the course of English drama and the development of the picture 
stage and to introduce opera to London audiences. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Professor Nethercot’s industry and 
detective ability in unearthing records that disclose for the first time the story 
of D’avenant’s legal difficulties with Urswick the tailor, the circumstances 
attendant upon the murder of Thomas Warren, and the details of the 
D’avenant genealogy recorded in the College of Arms. The last-named docu- 
ment permits Professor Nethercot to strike a swashing blow against certain 
tortured interpretations of Willobie his Avisa and the “Dark lady” sonnets, 
interpretations which have sought to identify Mistress Davenant as the 
heroine and William D’avenant as Shakespeare’s illegitimate son. 

The D’avenant canon has been increased by one item, the long, unsigned 
poem at the end of the second issue of Annalia Dubrensia (1636), which Pro- 
fessor Nethercot proves neatly to have come from the pen of his poet. He fol- 
lows Hazlitt and Professor Harbage in excluding one item from the canon, 
The seventh and last canto of the third book of Gondibert (1685). Since neither 
Harbage nor Nethercot has had the good fortune to examine this rare book, 
it may not be amiss to give a modicum of information about the possibly 
unique copy in the Folger Library. It is the second of two items in the vol- 
ume, the other being a copy of the octavo edition of Gondibert (1651). The 
two were bound together shortly after the later work came from press in 1685. 
Following the title-page is the publishers’ note: 

This Seventh and Last Canto of the Third Book of Gondibert, having layn long 
Buried in obscurity, came not to Light till after the Impression of Sir William Dave- 
nant’s Works [1673]: That this only Remain of that unparallel’d Heroick Poem might 


not be lost, it was thought fit to be Published, as well to Assert its true Genuine Birth, as 
also to show it Self not not [sic] to be Inferiour to the best of the other Canto’s. 


The authenticity of the Canto is further attested by a seven-stanza poem by 
Charles Cotton the Younger “To Sir William Davenant. In Answer to the 
Seventh Canto... , directed to my Father.” This poem is reprinted in 
corrected form in the posthumous volume of Cotton’s Poems (1689), along 
with seven stanzas entitled “Sir William Davenant to Mr. Cotton.” These 
stanzas, instead of being an address to Cotton, are actually stanzas 1-4 and 
7-9 of The seventh canto, the missing fifth and sixth stanzas being a eulogy 
of Charles. The value of the Folger volume is enhanced by the presence on the 
last page of Gondibert of a manuscript note to Charles Cotton by one of his 
friends. “Sir / I find that in (four of) / the seuen Stazas [sic] wherein / you 
haue made S* William / liue, the printer is not / to be pardoned, no more / 
then in seuenteene Stanzas / w I haue marked in / the Poem: wherein 
Sir / in some places he hath / printed noncense.” Upon examination of Cot- 
ton’s seven stanzas, we find the four corrections referred to, but the seventeen 
marks in the “Poem” are not observable, perhaps because the margins are 
closely trimmed, or because they are in Gondidert and not in The seventh canto. 
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Much might be written in praise of Professor Nethercot’s volume. The 
few trifling errors I have noted may be passed over silently, but a protest may 
be in order against the revival of the accusation by Saurat and others that 
John Milton was the victim of congenital or acquired syphilis. It may be 
difficult to account for the tradition that Milton saved D’avenant from execu- 
tion and was later saved by D’avenant, but surely it is not necessary to predi- 
cate, even for the sake of a jest, the existence between the two poets of a 
fellow-feeling induced by a bridgeless nose and two sightless eyes. Readers 
who will consult the dispassionate study of Milton’s case history by the late 
distinguished ophthalmologist, Dr. W. H. Wilmer (Yournal of English ana 
Germanic philology, July 1933), will be inclined to accept his conclusion that 
Milton’s blindness was caused by chronic simple glaucoma. 

James G. McManaway 
Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, D.C. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS “REFER FROM” REFERENCES 


Word has been received from the Library of Congress that 
Considerable progress has been made during the year on the projected fourth edition 
of the Subject headings. It is hoped that the work may be issued by the end of 1940 or 
before July, 1941, but a postponement of the date of publication may prove necessary 
because of the continuing bulk of our cataloging work. Whether or not, in the final 
determination of the content of this book, we find ourselves able to include the “refer 
from” references will depend in no small part upon our solution of the typographic and 
other problems involved in the undertaking. For that reason we shall welcome sugges- 
tions from catalogers regarding the typographic style, size, and general make-up of the 
volumes (bearing in mind the fact that the projected fourth edition may require perhaps 
2,800 to 3,200 pages if printed with, and perhaps 2,000 to 2,200 pages if printed without, 
the “refer from” references). 

In view of this information it seems unwise for the committee to issue, at 
this time, what can at best be but an incomplete list. We are therefore post- 
poning indefinitely the publishing of the projected lithoprinted list. 

Estuer A. Smitu, Chairman 
Errie ABRAHAM 
He ten K. Starr 


Committee on “Refer from” References 
of the A.L.A. Catalog Section 





BOOK NOTES 


A bibliography of dancing: a list of books and articles on the dance and related subjects; 
first supplement, 1936-1937. Compiled by Paut Davip Macriet. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. 41. $0.75. 

This is the first of a series of supplements to 4 bibliography of dancing (1936) to be 
published yearly through 1942 containing the major references to literature of the dance 
published through the years 1936-42. The same system of classification has been carried 
out in this supplement, with additional subdivisions; i.e., ““The dance in education,” 
“Dance museums,” “Film and photography,” “Shakespeare and the dance,” and “Ice 
dancing.” At the end of 1942 Mr. Magriel plans to combine all supplements and 
A bibliography of dancing into one large volume. 


Day by day advertising, promotion, and publicity for libraries. By E. Gertruve Avey. 

Cincinnati: The Author, 2511 Warsaw, 1938. Pp. 16. $0.35. 

This very brief publicity primer, by the “field representative” of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, consists mainly of several series of practical questions which will help 
the librarian in surveying the publicity problems of his library. Special emphasis is 
placed on the planning of carefully organized publicity campaigns and on checking 
their results in terms of increased library use. 


The federal government and education: a summary of findings and proposals of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

A demand for a summary of The report of the Advisory Committee on Education led 
to the preparation of this condensed report by the secretary of the committee. It is 
devoted primarily to the situation in the schools, inequalities of educational opportu- 
nity, the national interest in education, and the proposed federal grants for educational 
purposes. Omitted are sections of the report dealing with higher education, vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled, and education in the various special federal 
jurisdictions. For these, as well as for the full and official statement of the committee 
and for the text of an expression of minority views on the part of one member of the 
committee, the full report should be consulted. This brief pamphlet will be useful to 
the many who wish a short statement relating to the more popular phases of the report. 


A guide to reference books: prepared for the help of students in locating information in 
books and other printed material: supplement to “Handbook for the use of the library 
collections.” Prepared by Mary N. Barton and Rutu Puixuirs. Baltimore: Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 1938. Pp. 44. 

This handy guide to one hundred and fifty commonly used reference books in any 
large library is arranged by broad subjects such as ““Magazine and newspaper indexes,” 
“Dictionaries,” or “Curious fact books.” Each entry includes an annotation which 
briefly describes the contents of the book. Since it was prepared to assist the readers of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, it gives the department in which the book is located. 
Several full-page illustrations of some of the reference books will help to acquaint the 
student with the physical appearance of the volumes. It will be useful in any library 
for checking the holdings of the reference department and useful to the general student 
in learning about good reference tools. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following publications have been received at the offices of the 

Library quarterly: 

The ABC of the Federal Reserve System: why the Federal Reserve System was 
called into being, the main features of its organization, and how it works. 11th 
ed. rev. By Eowin Wattrer Kemmerer. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xi+292. $2.50. 

Activity book for school libraries. By Lucite F. Farco. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1938. Pp. xi+208. $2.50. 

A bibliography of books, pamphlets and broadsides printed at Auburn, N.Y., 
1810-1850. By Doucitas C. McMurtrie. (“Grosvenor Library bulletin,” 
No. 4.) Buffalo, N.Y.: Grosvenor Library, 1938. Pp. [70]-152. 

Books for self-education. By Sicrip Epce. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1938. Pp. 95. $0.75; ten or more copies, $0.65 each. 

Branch libraries: modern problems and administration. By Henry A. SHarp. 
(“Practical library handbooks,” No. 6.) London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. 
Pp. 134. §5. net. 

A catalogue of the Renaissance, Part 1: Italy. Compiled by E. Byrne Hacketr. 
(“Special list exclusively for the use of libraries and scholars,” No. 6.) New 
York: Brick Row Book Shop, 1938. Pp. 171. 

Comicall satyre and Shakespeare's “‘Troilus and Cressida.”” By Oscar James 
CampBELL. (“Huntington Library publications.”) San Marino, Calif.: 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 1938. Pp. ix+246. $3.00. 

Court over Constitution: a study of judicial review as an instrument of popular 
government. By Epwarp S. Corwin. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xi+273. $2.50. 

The delegate from New York or proceedings of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
from the notes of Fohn Lansing, Fr. Edited by JosepH Reese Strayer. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. viiit+125. $2.00. 

Dialect notes, Vol. V1, Parts XVI and XVII. (“Publications of the American 
Dialect Society.””) New Haven, Conn.: Published by the Society. Pp. 
[625]-708. $1.00. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1937-1938. No. 5. 
Compiled for the Association or Researcn Lipraries; edited by 
Donatp B. Gitcurist. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. xiv+1og9. 
$2.00. 

Educational work in museums of the United States: development, methods and 
trends. By Grace Fisher Ramsey. New York: H. W. Witson, 1938. 
Pp. xiv+289. $2.50. 

Edvard Grieg. By Davip Mownrap-Jouansen. Translated from the Nor- 
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wegian by Mapce Rosertson. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1938. Pp. viit+400. $4.00. 

A guide to reference books: prepared for the help of students in locating informa- 
tion in books and other printed material. Supplement to “Handbook for the 
use of the library collections.” Prepared by Mary N. Barton and Rutx 
Puituips. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1938. Pp. 44. 

Hindenburg-Bibliographie: Verzeichnis der Biicher und Zeitschriftenaufsatze 
von und tiber den Reichsprasidenten Generalfeldmarschall von Hindenburg. 
Bearbeitet von der Deutschen Biicherei. Mit einem Geleitwort des Gen- 
eralfeldmarschalls von Mackensen. Leipzig: Verlag Bibliographisches 
Institut AG, 1938. Pp. viiit+146. Rm. 15. 

International congresses and conferences, 1840-1937. A union list of their pub- 
lications available in libraries of the United States and Canada. Edited by 
Winirrep Grecory under the auspices of the BisLioGrapHicat Society 
or America. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. 8. Price on application. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken, Jahrgang 29. Herausgegeben vom 
Verein DeutscHer BiBLiOTHEKARE. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1938. Pp. 
viii+208. Rm. 7.50. 

Lawyers and the promotion of justice. By EstHer Lucite Brown. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1938. Pp. 302. $1.00. 

The library of a scholar: a collection of books made by the late Arthur Richmond 
Marsh, one-time professor at Harvard University, with additions. Part one: 
English literature. (“Special list exclusively for the use of libraries and 
students,” No. 4.) New York: Brick Row Book Shop, 1938. Pp. 118. 

Logical aspects of educational measurement. By OrHanet Smitu. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. x+182. $2.50. 

Major issues in financing education in Pennsyluania. By Lester K. Ape. 
(“Bulletin,” No. 135.) Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. 99. 

Medicine in modern society. By Davip Riesman. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. 226. $2.50. 

Palaeography and archives: a manual for the librarian, archivist and student. 
By H. G. T. Curistopxer; with an Introduction by J. D. Stewart. Lon- 
don: Grafton, 1938. Pp. xv+216. 10s. 6d. net. 

Periodicals directory: a classified guide to a selected list of current periodicals 
foreign and domestic. 3d ed. rev. and enl. Edited by Carotyn F. Utricu. 
New York: R. R. Bowker, 1938. Pp. xvi+465. $12. 

Das phlichtmassige Sammeln von Tageszeitungen in Deutschland: Nebst Standorts- 
nachweis fiir Sachsen, Thiiringen und Anhalt. Von Orro Kitcer. (““Zen- 
tralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,” Beiheft 71.) Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1938. 
Pp. vit+179. Rm. 12. 

Private libraries in Creole Saint Louis. By Joun Francis McDermott. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. xii+186. $3.00. 

Proceedings of the first convention of the Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association. Washington, D.C., February 18 and 19, 1938. Edited 
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by A. Curtis Witcus. (“Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association publications,” Ser. II, Vol. 1.) New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. 
Pp. 267. $5.00. 

Professional library education: introducing the library. By Nora E. Beust. 
(“Bulletin,” No. 23, 1937.) Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Pp. v+75. $0.15. 

Public documents, 1938, with archives and libraries. Edited by Jerome K. 
Witcox and A. F. Kuuiman. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1938. Pp. 429. $5.00. 

Public library finance. By Duncan Gray; with a Foreword by Jesse Boy. 
DELL. (“Practical library handbooks,” No. 5.) London: Allen & Unwin, 
1938. Pp. 152. 5s. net. ($1.30 from London; $1.45 postpaid, from H. W. 
Wilson.) 

Publicity primer. An ABC of “telling all” about the public library. 2d ed. rev. 
By Marie D. Loizeaux. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1939. Pp. 72. $0.60. 

Die Quellen der Hamburger Oper (1678-1738). Eine bibliographisch-statistische 
Studie zur Geschichte der ersten stehenden deutschen Oper. Von WALTER 
Scuutze. Hamburg-Oldenburg: Verlag von Gerhard Stalling AG, 1938. 
Pp. x+170 mit 4 tafeln. 

The Scandinavian states and the League of Nations. By S. SHeparp Jones. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. xiii+298. $3.00. 

Some European architectural libraries: their methods, equipment and adminis- 
tration. By Tatsor Hamuin. (“Columbia University studies in library 
service,” No. 5.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 
XVIlI+110. $3.00. 

The special library profession and what it offers: surveys of fifteen fields. Com- 
piled by Marian C. Mantey. New York: Special Libraries Association, 
1938. Pp. 128. $1.00. 

The study hall in junior and senior high schools. By Hannan Locasa. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xiiit++190. $2.00. 

Tales from far and near. (‘Radio bulletin,” No. 4.) New York: Association 
for Arts in Childhood, 1939. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Theory of library catalogue. By. S. R. RANGANATHAN; with a Foreword by 
S. E. Runcanapuan. (“Madras Library Association publication series,” 
No. 7.) Madras: Madras Library Association, 1938. Pp. 393. 

A third bibliographical list: palaeography, typography, bibliography. Catalogues, 
books about bindings and binding, librarianship, and allied subjects— 
Ashendene, Doves &§ Kelmscott Presses, the Grolier Club Publications, etc. 
(“Special list exclusively for the use of libraries and students,” No. 5.) 
New York: Brick Row Book Shop, 1938. Pp. 168. 

The wider public library. By Eric Leytanp. London: Grafton, 1938. Pp. 
xiv+IgI. 75. 6d. net. 

Your community: its provision for health, education, safety, and welfare. By 
Joanna C. Cotcorp. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. Pp. 
249. $0.85. 





